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THE MAIDEN TRIBUTE.* 


The noble King Ramiro within the chamber sate 

One day, with all his barons in council and debate, 

When, without leave or guidance of usher or of 
groom, 

There came a comely maiden into the council-room. 





She was a comely maiden—she was surpassing fair; 

All loose upon her shoulders hung down her golden 
hair; 

From head to foot her garments were white as white 
may be; 

And while they gazed in silence, thus in the midst 
spake she: 

“gir King, I crave your pardon if I have done amiss 

In venturing before ye at such an hour as this; 

But I will tell my story, and when my words ye 
hear, 

Ilook for praise and honor, and no rebuke I fear. 

“] know not if I’m bounden to call thee by the name 

Of Christian, King Ramiro; for, though thou dost 
not claim 

A heathen realm’s allegiance, a heathen sure thou 
art; ° 

Beneath » Spaniard’s mantle thou hid’st a Moorisl 
heart. 

“For he who gives the Moor-King a hundred maids 
of Spain 

Each year when in its season the day comes round 
again, 

If he be not a heathen, he swells the heathen’s train ; 

‘Twere better burn a kingdom than suffer such dis- 
dain. . 


“Ifthe Moslem must have tribute, make men your | 


tribute-money ; 
Send idle drones to tease them within their hives of 
honey ; 


For when ’t is paid with maidens, from every maid | 


_. | a share of the after-dinner speaking, and 
Some five or six strong soldiers to serve the Moorish | 


there spring 


King. 

“And if ’tis fear of battle that makes ye bow so low, 

And suffer such dishonor from God our Saviour’s 
foe, 

I pray you, sirs, take warning,—ye’ll have as good a 
fright, 

If e’er the Spanish damsels arise themselves to right. 

“’Tis we have manly courage within the breasts of 
women, 


But ye are all hare-hearted, both gentlemen and 
yeomen.” 

Thus spake that fearless maiden; I wot when she 
was done, 


Uprose the King Ramiro and his nobles every one. 


The King called God to witness, that, come there 
weal or woe, 

Thenceforth no Maiden Tribute from out Castile 
should go: 

“At least, I will do battle on God our Saviour’s foe, 

And die beneath my banner before I see it so.” 


A cry went through the mountains when the proud 
Moor drew near, 

And trooping to Ramiro came every Christian spear ; 

The blessed Saint Iago, they called upon his name— 

That day began our freedom, and wiped away our 
shame. —Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads. 


*(When the Moors sent to King Ramiro of Spain to 
demand the tribute of a hundred virgins per annum, 
which had been to by former and weaker 
princes, Ramiro refused compliance, and marched to 
meet the army of the Moorish King. A battle lasting 
two days was fought near Alveida, A. D. 544. On the 
first day the superior discipline of the Saracen cavalry 
had almost given them the victory, when night parted 
thecombatants. During the night St. ago stood before 

ing Ramiro ia a vision, and promised to be with him 
hext day in the fleld. The warlike apostle appeared 
accordingly, mounted on a white s and clad in 
Tadiant armor from head to foot. The Moors sustained 
a pignal Gofeat, and the maiden tribute was never paid 

ard, . 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Before the next issue of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, the Fourth of July will have 
been celebrated from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, with bells, fireworks, flags, and 
Unlimited patriotic oratory. But the best 
Way to honor the fathers would be to 
Carry forward to its logical conclusion the 
Movement they initiated, and to apply 
their pritciple of ‘no taxation without 
representation” to that half of our popula- 
tion who are still taxed without being rep- 
resented. 





++ 
*? 


The first of the two Woman's Congresses 
to be held in Paris opened this week. 
This is the Congress devoted more espe- 
cially to woman suffrage. The second 

















Congreas, which will begin July 12, is 


| that most Americans ever heard of before, 


under government patronage, and deals | viz., Mrs. Humphry Ward and Lady Ran- 


with women’s industries and women’s | 


civil rights, but excludes the subject of 
women’s political rights. 


7 


Wellesley and Smith and Holyoke, the 
Harvard Annex and Bryn Mawr have each 
had their commencement, and their intelli- 
gent graduates are all placed by the State 
among those who are unfit to be trusted 
with political rights, viz.: children, idiots, 
lunatics, and felons in the prisons. Do 
these graduates like it? 





Smith College took a step in the right 
direction when its alumnz association 
nominated and the board accepted three 
women as trustees of the college. The 
board of trustees has been hitherto wholly 
composed of men, although the college 
was founded by a woman and all the stu- 
dents are women. Sooner or later it will 
be seen that the interests of all colleges, 
whether co-educational or otherwise, will 
be best promoted when the combined wis- 
dom of men and women finds expression 
and authority in the board of trustees. 
The following are the names of the women 
nominated as trustees for Smith College: 
Mrs. Charlotte Cheever Tucker, ‘81, for 
three years; Mrs. Kate Morris Cone, °79, 
for two years; Miss Annie L. Dawes, of 
Pittsfield, for one year. 


—* e+ 





The dinner of literary ladies recently 
given in London, at which Miss Olive 
Schreiner presided, was an exclusively 
feminine affair. The committee of ar- 
rangements even resisted the entreaties of 
seven gentlemen novelists who offered to 
come as waiters, since they could not come 
as guests. After these were rejected, Mr. 
fobert Buchanan and Mr. Roden Noel 
asked if they might not come, being ‘‘only 
poets.” But even this plea failed. 


The | 


. . | 
occasion aroused a good deal of interest and | 


curiosity, and was doubtless enjoyed by the 
twenty-two ladies who sat down to table. 
The idea of the dinner is said to have 
originated with a niece of William Black, 
the ‘beautiful wretch” who is the heroine 
of one of his stories. 

The alumnez of the Elmira (N. Y.) Fe- 
male College excluded all men, even the 
husbands of graduates, from their alumnze 
dinner this year. This was done on two 
grounds; that the men engrossed too large 





+ 
> 


that the graduates of masculine colleges 
generally exclude women from their 
alumni dinners. The first difficulty could 
easily be remedied by the ladies who form 
the committee of arrangements. The sec- 
ond objection is unfortunately true; but 
two wrongs do not make a right. The 
multiplication of women’s philanthropic 
associations, women’s missionary societies, 


women's dinners, ete., is the natural and | 
inevitable result of the exclusion of wom- | 


en from the associations and dinners of 
men. It is the backward swing of the 
pendulum, and will eventually correct 
itself. Societies or dinners from which 
men are excluded are really as one-sided 
and as far from the ideal as those from 
which women are excluded. The separate 
associations of women do much good; 
nevertheless, they belong to a transition 
period. In the end, everybody will see 
that it is not good for man—or woman 
either—to be alone. 

7+ 


‘The Aberdeen (South Dakota) Daily 
News says: 

Gov. Mellette will be apt to have the 
support of every lady in South Dakota. 
He is pronounced in favor of woman suf- 
frage. 
at Grand Forks last week, he said: ‘‘I no- 
tice in this class that-the ladies outnum- 
bered the gentlemen six to two. The 
granting of the ballot to women will be 
the next step in advance in the political 


At the commencement exercises | 


development of our land., Equal as she is | 


in education, an added power will be given 
her with the ballot in her hand. The 
emancipated slave can vote, but he can 
deny the ballot to Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
his’ emancipator. I hope to see the day 
when the ladies of Dakota will walk side 
by side with men to the ballot-box to ex- 
press their opinion upon all questions.” 


+++ 
~oer 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett and Miss 
Lydia E. Becker have issued a call for sig- 
natures to an expression in favor of wom- 
an suffrage, which will appear July 1 in 
the Fortnightly Review. It will be largely 
and influentially signed. The name of 
Florence Nightingale alone would out- 
weigh the one hundred remonstrants, 
among whom there are only two women 








do)jph Churchill. 


+++ 
*~? 





When the Maine ‘‘remonstrants” sent in 
their petition against woman suffrage. 
Mrs. Livermore, addressing a crowded 
audience at Portland, Me., said: 


‘If the experience of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association should be like that of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, you will by and by hail the day 
when the remonstrants entered the wor 
as one of the most fortunate days in the 
history of the movement.” 


The English experience seems to be very 
similar. The Women’s Penny Paper of 
London says: 

“The ladies who have made themselves 


Nineteenth Century are doing us better ser- 
vice than they ‘“‘desire or deserve.” They 
have done for us what we suffragists have 
failed to do for ourselves. Our bill failed 
to get a hearing on May 17, and so things 
have fallen very flat this season, but now 
we are all ablaze, and every newspaper in 
the kingdom has a leading article on wom- 
en’s suffrage. For moderate tone, calm 


and even cool reasoning, and clear logic, the | 


Daily Telegraph is facile princeps. But tak- 
ing the press all round, it is a long time 
since we have had such pleasant things 
said to and of us as this protest of our sis- 
ters has called forth.” 
—— - 4 @6- —_— 
On the first of July the offer to send the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL free four weeks on 
trial will be withdrawn. But we shall con- 
tinue to send one sample copy free to any 
one who applies. 
ccteetamasdiiaiitiens . 
Remember Washington Territory. The 
fire in Seattle has crippled the means of 
many friends who had promised assistance 
to the woman suffrage work, and funds 
are urgently needed. 
——un@-)-o-—— 








A society has been formed among Chi- 
nese women to oppose the binding of 
women's feet. It is called ‘The Heavenly 
Foot Society.” It is a significant fact 
that the woman's rights movement has ex- 
tended even to China, the most conserva- 
tive of all nations. 


*¢e+ 
The Toronto Globe says, apropos of the 
recent W. C. T. U. convention in that city: 
“The Globe has fear 


never had any 


; about woman coming too much to the 


front in social, religious or even political | 
believed that the | 


matters. It has ever 
more her influence was felt in these things, 
the better for all concerned. ‘The dread 
consequences so often predicted if she 
ever spoke in public, or still more if she 
ever cast a vote, have never had any 
terrors for the Globe. All women may 
not be absolutely perfect; if they were, 
they would have a poor time with the men, 
with whom they cannot help associating. 
But, though not that, yet when many of 
the best among them take hold, as they 
are now doing, of the temperance cause, 
they do humanity good and not evil all 
the days of their lives.” 


+++ 
*?e+ 


The New York Home Journal of June 19, 
while admitting to its columns a long arti- 
cle against woman suffrage by a man with 
a foreign name, thus staunchly defines its 
own position : 

“The Home Journal prides itself upon its 
espousal of the cause of woman’s advance- 
ment, including her right to the suffrage, 
years ago, before it had won its way to its 
present vantage-ground in popular regard, 
and when the only weapons of its oppo- 
nents were ridicule and obloquy. The 
Home Journal has now no thought of 
abandoning this cause, the ultimate suc- 
cess of which will, it believes, be a neces- 
sary step to the attainment of a higher 
civilization.” 

In the same number of the Home Jour- 
nal the English remonstrants are ably re- 
viewed. 








7+ 
A young Italian lady, in conversation 
with one of the editors of the WoMAN’s 


famous by signing the counterblast in the | 


dom is extended either to men or women, 
there are always a few who abuse it. Ifa 
woman knows how to write, she may use 
her knowledge to write foolish love-let- 
ters, and carry on a clandestine corre- 
spondence. Nevertheless, the advantages 
of having women know how to read and 
write greatly outweigh the disadvantages, 
and no one wishes to return to the old 
state of things. There is little doubt that 
women now occupy a higher level, moral- 
ly as well as intellectually, than they did 
when they were carefully kept in igno- 
rance. Frances Power Cobb says: 

The opinion of men, Eastern and West- 
ern alike, has hitherto been that, unless 
women were restrained, kept in the nar- 
rowest grooves of custom and authority, 
they would run into outrageous folly and 
vice. Be it our part to aid with all our 
power of example and voice to show that 
liberty for women shall have a different 
result, and that, as it has been the nurse 








the nurse of purest virtue for us. 


-*oe- —-- 


Hon. Walter J. Thompson, of Taco- 


suffrage, has just made a munificent gift of 
$10,000 to the Tacoma School Board for 
the purpose of equipping a school of man- 
ual training. 


- oe -—-— 


Lady MHarberton contributes to the 


ing weeds. She says: 

“The dress of a widow may be said to 
possess every bad and unhygienic quality 
of woman's dress (and these truly are 


neither few nor unimportant) intensified | 


| fourfold. It is always made extra long 
| and clinging, so that exercise is more 
impossible than ever. It is usually very 
| heavy, and it is surmounted by « species 


(according to taste) long streamers hang- 
ing aimlessly down behind. Now, if it be 
taken for granted that most women are 
sorry when their husband dies—and I 
think, for the credit of humanity, we may 
accept this hypothesis—there could not 
very well be any less desirable form of 
dress. At any time it would be depress- 


ing, but for one already in low spirits it is | 


simply barbarous; and its utter needless- 
ness is thrown into strong relief by the 
fact that theré is no special dress for a 
widower. 
to be a nearer relation to her husband 
than a husband is to his wife, if a dis- 
tinective dress is unnecessary in one case, 
it is also unnecessary in the other.” 


© @e- -——_- 


WOMEN AS VIGILANCE COMMITTEES. 





The Johnstown disaster was the text 
for the following wise words from Mrs. 
Sarah C. Hallowell, at a recent meeting of 
women in Philadelphia: 


Does anybody suppose, if a vigilance 
committee of Johnstown women, eighteen 
months ago, had been made acquainted 
with the treacherous condition of that 
dam, that either the South Fork Fishing 
Club of Pittsburg, or the town officials of 
Johnstown, or the county officers, would 
have had one week’s peace until the dam 
was strengthened and safety outlets pro- 
vided? Women have the defects of their 
| qualities, but they also have the qualities 
of their defects. The same habits of 
“nagging” and worrying and fretting, 
which are so unamiable and tiresome when 
applied to the little things of life, are 
| qualities of the first importance when ap- 

plied to great things. They are great 

forces then. When a woman’s mind be- 
comes *‘obsessed” over some petty matter 
| in her house or among her neighbors, 
when she must talk about it and must 
dwell upon it, the results may be belittling, 
pitiful and wearisome to all around. 
When the same power of holding on to a 
subject, of sitting down before it and never, 
never letting go or leaving off until the 
desired end is reached—when this power 
is called out by large public interests, 
matters that concern us all, in our homes, 
in our city life, matters of health, of good 
morals, of public decency, of protection— 
then a force is brought into action by 


| women that simply does not exist without 


JOURNAL a few days ago, mentioned a | 


striking instance of the prejudice that pre- 
vailed until recently against the education 
of women. She said that her own grand- 
mother, a Corsican lady belonging to one 
of the noblest families of the island, had 
been carefully instructed in ail the accom- 
plishments that were thought to befit her 
sex; she was an admirable horsewoman, 
spoke several languages fluently, etc., but 
she was never taught to read or write, for 
fear she might receive and answer love- 
letters! The education of women in Italy 
is not yet all that could be desired, but it 
has made a great advance since that time. 
i died 

This young Italian lady was much inter- 
ested in the woman’s rights movement, 
but expressed some fear that liberty might 
run into license. Whenever larger free- 








them. 

It is to be hoped that this Johnstown 
calamity, and the lesser, yet quite consid- 
erable, distress in other parts of the State, 
will do more than merely call upon the 
helping hands of women in relieving dis- 
tress. I hope that it will set them all to 
work thoughtfully upon the greater prob- 
lem of watchfulness against all disasters 
that may be prevented or may be lessened. 
Great wars teach geography to us all. 
Great devastations like that at Johnstown 
teach us geography and something more. 
Every intelligent woman in the State of 
Pennsylvania should begin to study the 
sort of conditions that surround herhome, 
whether there is an unsafe dam in a 
narrow valley, or any other menace of 
destruction to life, property and sound 
health. Let us have, from this time, 
whether called by that name or not, real 
vigilance committees among the women of | 
the State, urgent and incessant in havin 
the weak spots made secure, the crooke 
places made straight, and in powerfully 
and potently worrying over large matters 
instead of small ones. 


of noblest virtue for men, so it shall be | 


ma, W. 'T., a prominent friend of woman | 


Woman's World a sensible article on mourn- | 


of head-dress furnished with one or two | 


As a wife cannot be considered | 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. May WriGHT SEWALL has sailed 
for Europe to attend the Woman's Con- 
gress in Paris. 

Miss KATE GREENAWAY has been elect- 
ed a member of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colors. 


Miss JULIET Corson, the well-known 
teacher of cooking, is an invalid, and 
| writes with a portable desk fastened be- 
| fore her. She is confined to her bed much 
| of the time. 


| Mrs. Mary S. Lockwoop, so long the 
| hostess of ‘‘The Strathmore Arms” at 
Washington, D. C., has nearly ready for 
publication a new book entitled **Historic 
Homes of Washington.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Houmes, president of 
| the Illinoig Equal Suffrage Association, is 
just recovering from a severe ilMmess 
| which has obliged her to give up her pro- 

jected lecturing trip in Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois. 

Miss HENRIETTA MULLER, formerly of 
the London School Board, pleasantly re- 
membered from her visit in America, has 

| opened a Woman's Exchange in Brook 
Street, London, for the sale or exchange 
| of articles sent in by women. 

Miss EpITH B. BLACKWELL, the second 
| daughter of Rey. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, stood at the head of her class at the 
recent examinations in the Women's Medi- 
cal College of the New York Infirmary, 
and will be Dr. Thompson's assistant in 
| physiology next year. 

Dr. HATTIE B. JONEs is assistant physi- 
cian in the West Virginia Hospital for the 
| Insane. She does a large amount of re- 
formatory work as president of the W. C. 
T. U., leader of a Loyal Temperance Le- 
gion of more than one hundred, and of a 
White Cross League of boys between fif- 
teen and eighteen years old. 

REV. LORENZA HAYNES has resigned 
her pastorate at Skowhegan, Me., and 
bought a house at Waltham, Mass., where 
she will make her home. She needs rest, 
and feels obliged to retire from active pas- 
toral work. Her resignation is much re- 
gretted by her congregation, and their 
cordial good-will accompanies her in her 
| retirement. 

Mrs. BURLINGAME, president of the 
Rhode Island State W. C. T. U., has been 
appointed by the Rhode Island Free Bap- 
tist Association a delegate to their trien- 
nial general conference at Harper’s Ferry 
next fall. This is the first time a woman 
has been appointed a delegate to that 
body, and it is to be hoped she will not be 
rebuffed as were the women at the last 
Methodist General Conference. 

Mrs. LAURA M. JOHNS, on her way 
home to Kansas, delivered a lecture at 
Rochester, N. Y., under the auspices of 
the Women’s Political Club of that city, 
who also gave her a reception. The Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle, although 
not in favor of woman suffrage, accords 
high praise to Mrs. Johns’s lecture, and de- 
votes much space toa report of it. Mrs. 
Johus also spoke at Cleveland, O., and 
Chillicothe, O. She will shortly join her 
husband in Colorado, where he is sojourn- 
ing for his health. 

Mrs. SARAH C. HALLOWELL is _inter- 
ested in the preservation of our forest-trees, 
and calls attention to the theory that the 
cutting off of the forests has much to do 
with the increase of floods and freshets. 
She says: ‘*Until scientific men and wom- 
en come to some agreement about the re- 
lations of the trees to the great floods, I 
see no reason why every woman in the 
United States should not consider the pro- 
tection of the trees, the planting of trees 
where they have been cut away, quite as 
much a part of ber duties as other nursery 
claims.” 

Miss CoRA Scott POND was given a 
reception and “Rainbow Tea” last week 
by the Hartford (Ct.) Equal Rights Club, 
for whom she is getting up an Historical 
Pageant. Responses to toasts were given 
by Miss Burr, Mrs. Pitblado and others, 
and Mrs. Helen Rich gave a poem on the 
Heroine of Johnstown, who stayed at her 
post until she had telegraphed to all the 
towns and villages in danger from the 
flood. The Hartford Evening Post says: 
‘Over two hundred persons were present 
and partook of a bountiful supper, and the 
toasts and responses called forth much 
merriment. Mrs. Collins acted as toast- 
master, and her sentiments fairly sparkled 
with wit. The decorations resembled the 
rainbow, and the occasion was consid- 
ered prophetic of the success of the wom- 


' an suffrage cause in Hartford.” 
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GRANT ALLEN’S LOGIC--No. 1. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In the May Forum Mr. Grant Allen as-| 
serts and attempts to prove: 

1. That the males of the human species | 
are the race. 

2. That all which is distinctly human in | 
the race are the males. 

3. That the females are not half the race, 
as generally supposed, but, to use his own 
happy expression, ‘“‘are merely told off to 
reproduce the species.” 

Mr. Allen claims to have made these 
startling discoveries by the aid of biology. 
I shall look at his‘ arguments from a com- 
mon-sense standpoint. It is to be regretted 
that he is not more explicit as to the size 
of the part which woman composes. It is 
not enough to know that she is less than 
half; we must know how much less. Is 
woman's part one-third of the race? Is it 
one-fourth? Is it as small as one-tenth? 
Or one hundredth? Or will Mr. Allen and 
biology reduce woman to the thousandth | 
part of the human race? Mr. Allen can 
give the exact size of this part if he will; 
it is to be hoped that modesty, natural to a 
member of the largest and the “human” 
part of the race, will not stand in his way. 

**A)l that is distinctly human,” says Mr. 
Allen, ‘‘in the race is man. To build houses 
and railroads, to till the soil, to manufac- 
ture, are distinctly human functions ; these 
functions fall on men, while women are 
merely told off.” (Every one must admire 
this phrase; it is a pet of Mr. Allen's, and 
is found about a dozen times on each page. ) 

The above paragraph contains the gist of 
Mr. Allen’s premises and deductions; they | 
may be prettily put into syllogistic shape, 
thus: 

It is human to build, ete. 

Men build. 

Men are human. 

Or thus: 

It is human to build, ete. 

Women do not build. 

Women are not human. 

This may be very convincing to biologi- 
cal minds, but to the non-biological mind 
a few slight difficulties present themselves. | 
For instance, if, instead of the biblical ac- | 
count of the creation, we accept the theory 
of evolution, we must admit that there 
have been long periods in the life of the 
race during which men no more built 
houses and railroads than women; how 
was the woman part of the race then pro- 
portioned? Were women less than half 
the race then? 

Or were they, even in that time, ‘‘mere- | 
ly told off” (we certainly admire this 
phrase) to carry the children of the race 
until they were strong enough to walk on 
their own feet? If not, at what time in 
the history of the species did that telling 
off begin? If Mr. Allencannot throw bio- | 
logical light on these points, who can? 

Manufacturing, says Mr. Allen, is a 
human function; women do not manufac- 
ture, therefore are not human. But how | 
about that time when women were the only | 
manufacturers in the world? Were women 
then the human part of the race, and were 
men the told off part? Is it possible Mr. | 
Allen does not know that women were the | 
first manufacturers of our race? In the old, 
old days, when men were all savages, and 
war was the business of their lives, wom- | 
en pursued the peaceful arts,—spinning, | 
weaving, tilling the soil whenever their 
predatory spouses permitted them to re- 
main long enough in one place to sow and 
reap. The names the human female goes 
by to this day show that they were the 
first to manufacture cloth. Spinster means 
spinner. Wo-man was the weaving man. | 

Mr. Allen forgot to mention a function | 
more particularly and pre-eminently hu- | 
man than any he enumerated, and that is | 
the function of cooking. Some animals | 
do build their habitations; the beaver, for | 


instance. The fox constructs his hole, the 

hog his bed, the mole digs his underground 

roadway, the ant builds cities, roads and | 
fortifications, birds build their nests. It | 
is said that in times of great drouth the | 
prairie dog digs deep wells to get water, | 
and constructs steps by which to descend 
and ascend easily; but no animal, insect 
or bird ever was known to cook its food. 
Thus the cooking function is exclusively 
human and falls on woman. As far back 
as history or tradition go, women have 
been the cooks of the race. Suppose wom- 
en turn the tables on Mr. Allen, and put | 
their side of the argument into syllogistic 
shape, thus: 

It is human to cook. 

Women cook. 

Women are human. 

Or thus: 

It is human to cook. 

Men do not cook. 

Men are not human. 

Is not this fully as biological as Mr. 
Allen’s premises and deductions? Should 
he object that some mien cook, it may be 
replied that some women manufacture and 
till the soil. 

_ “All the vast gains,” says Mr. Allen, 
‘“twhich our race has made in its progress | 








towards civilization, have been made by 
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So far as women share in these 


gains, they share, im virtue of being their | 
father’s daughters, not in virtue of being | 


their mothers. There are women, I 


admit, who inherit much of male faculty | 
(that is, of the human part of the race), | 


and some follow male avocations, but by 
so doing they unsex themselves.” 
Nothing can be more modest than this, 
and if modesty, supreme and towering-to- 
the-sky-modesty, be also a distinctly hu- 
man function, then the immense prepon- 


| derance of this quality found in the males 


of our kind (if Mr. Allen is a fair sample) 


| will furnish additional evidence that men 


possess an immeasurably greater share of 
the human than women. 
next biological treatise on this subject, he 
should not forget to put forward the plea of 
modesty to sustain his position regarding 
the superiority of men over women. 
ELIZABETH A. MERIWETHER. 

+o 


PIKE COUNTY CONVENTION. 


BARRY, ILL., JUNE 8, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

An Equal Suffrage Convention was held 
in the Court-house at Pittsfield, in this 
county, May 30 and 31, 1889. 

Mrs. L. F. Long, county president, called 
the meeting to order. After the opening 
exercises, Mrs. Nellie White gave the 
“kev-note” of the convention by quoting 
from the ‘Immortal Declaration,” and 


| showing how the principles therein had 


been misapplied to a disfranchised class, 


| ending with Estabrook’s poem entitled 


‘*Equality Before the Law.” 

Mrs. Ella M. Orr, president of Twelfth 
District W. C. 'T. U., gave an address of 
welcome, which for strong, pungent argu- 
ment is seldom surpassed. Hon. M. B. 
Castle, of Sandwich, responded in a fitting 
manner, noting the increasing interest on 
this subject the world over. 

Dr. Augusta Fairchild, of Quincy, was 
introduced, and made some remarks ina 
very happy vein. At 9.30 A. M., there was 
a symposium: subject, ‘How can we best 
Promote the Cause of Equal Suffrage?” 
This session being quite informal, a large 
number taking part, suggested many ways, 
if practically carried out. Mr. J. D. Hess 
read a paper entitled **Property Rights of 
Women.” He claimed that man and wom- 
un stand almost on an equality now in this 
State, and when political rights are granted 
women, all the rest will follow as a natural 
sequence.. This paper was followed by a 


| discussion in which several points of in- 


equality were brought out. The probate 
judge, who was present, admitted that pro- 
bate fees were altogether toohigh. Judge 
Doocy gave an excellent paper onthe ‘*Re- 
lation of the Ballot to the Temperance 
Question.” He gave arapid review of the 
historic woman, and reasoned that the 


In Mr. Allen’s | 


_ 
— 


carriés us out of that shallow conceit of 
ourselyes which makes us satisfied with 
our poor efforts and attainments, and which 
tends te group our life Interests more and 
more closely about’our own personality. 
We go but a little way in any study with- 
out finding in it hard things, matters that 
task our mental powers. If we persevere, 
we indeed may find these things easy in 
the end. But in getting to this point we 
shall have a valuable lesson concerning 
our smallness, contrasted with the depth 
and magnitude of the principles which un- 
derlie our life, of the things which it 
greatly imports to us to know. 

Two ladies who had once been intimate 
met after a lapse of years. One of them, 
on this occasion, showed her jewels, and 





talked of her enlarged list of fashionable | 


acquaintance. 
years I have learned something of the 
Greek language and literature. 
diamond necklace. This is my fashion.” 
Now, I will not say how far women at- 
tain or come short of the divine grace, 


The other said: ‘*In these 


This is my | 


charity, but I will say that without it they | 


must always lack the crown and glory of 
true womanhood. I will say, too, that in 


the present day the especial and providen- | 


tial subject of this charity is their own sex. 
How does our record stand in this particu- 
lar? 
personal purity, but we give up a frightful 
proportion of our sex to recognized pollu- 
tion and degradation. Some of us live and 
move on a high table-land of circumstance 


We are held to be the depositary of | 


and opportunity. All about us are the deep | 


vales of misery and privation. The wail 


| of women who cannot feed their children, | 
who break their health with overwork, or | 
waste it in ignorant idleness, comes up to | 


woman of the future could be depended | 


upon to stand by the home and the nation, 


| and that she would insist on the best form 


of government. He claimed that we have 


reached ‘‘a crisis in our political history, | 


where it is a necessity for our government 
to call out the reserved forces of the home.” 
Mrs. Nellie Davis White, a fine elocution- 
ist, favored the convention with excellent 
recitations. 

Hon. M. B. Castle gave an interesting 
address on ‘**The Necessity of Woman’s 
Ballot for the Preservation of our National 
Government.” Dr. Augusta Fairchild spoke 
on **Dress Reform” ina very sensible man- 
ner. She illustrated by an object-lesson 
with dolls dressed in health-reform gar- 
ments. As this was the first convention of 


the kind ever held in this place, we con-| ,. .. 
| lication 


L. F. Lone, 
County President. 


sider it a success. 


—% &e- 


“THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN.” 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


I am far from saying that women could, 
by an effort or exertion of theirs, at once 
make all things better; but I do think that 
they are as well able as men are to make 
thorough and scientific inquiry into all the 


us. We shrug our shoulders, fling an alms, 
fill up a subscription, are sorry—that is all. 
But if we had charity, Paul’s charity, we 
should go down into these low places, and 
inquire into the causes of all this misery 
and degradation. And then, the super- 
fluity of our wealth would all be directed 
to the true alchemy, the turning of society 
dross into human gold. 


You, society women, apply yourselves | 


to lifting up the women of the poorer 
classes. Young ladies, let each one of you 
help some young girl who stands on the 
threshold of life unprovided with the skill 
and knowledge which are requisite to make 
a womun’s life pure, honorable, and self- 
supporting. Mothers who lay your infants 
in a silken bed, or gather around you your 
well-grown children, have a care for the 
mothers whose infants pine in unwhole- 
some dens, whose children, if left to them- 
selves, will learn only the road to the gal- 
lows. Rise to the entertainment of this 
true thought: ‘The evil which we couid 
prevent, and do not, is in that degree our 
fault.”°—Selected. 
*o+ 


MARRIAGE REFORM IN INDIA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 20, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

From India comes the information that 
on March 11, 1888, the Ramabai Associa- 
tion for the Education of High-Caste 
Child-Widows of India opened its Sharada- 
Sadan or school-home at Bombay. 

This Association was first formed in 
June, 1887, although not fully organized 
until December. The late Dr. Rachel L. 
Bodley, of Philadelphia, was especially 


| interested in the Pundita Ramabai’s efforts 


to elevate the women of her race, and, 
while aiding her in other ways, she wrote 
the introduction to Ramabai’s book, ‘*The 
High-Caste Hindu Woman,” and attended 
to much of the business relative to its pub- 
and sale. After Dr. Bodley’s 
death, the publication of this work, 
through the sale of which the Ramabai 
hoped to realize sufficient money to issue 
a series of school-books in the Marathi 
language, was transferred to the Women’s 
Temperance Publication Association in 
Chicago. The efforts made by the friends 
of Ramabai in this country were such that 
several branch associations were formed 
in different parts of the United States. 


| The fund amounted to $11,886 ac tually in 


evils which surround them, and especially | 


into all the forms of law and custom by 


virtue of which the strong oppress the | 


weak and drive them to the wall. 
they not undertake this, in the hope that 
their united study will bring them within 


May 


sight of some finer principle than this mere 


market maxim, which, equally with undis- 
guised slavery, considers human beings 
merely in the lightof merchandise? How 
would the Golden Rule, **Do as you would 
be done by,” answer in place of ‘‘A thing 
is worth what it will bring’’—i. e.: worth 
the cash which can be got for it? What 
would be, by this estimate, the value of a 
crying babe, of a sick neighbor, ofa super- 
annuated parent? 

An enlarging influence for our well- 
situated ladies will be found in the adop- 
tion, as early in life as possible, of some 
one serious business or study, with the de- 
termination to make one’s pursuit of it 
profitable in some way to others, as wel 
as to one’s self. Among the advantages o 
study, one of the greatest is that it soon 





hand, $4,146 definitely pledged, and a pro- 
spective $10,000 from California, at the 
time of the Pundita’s sailing for India. 
order to establish the school $3,000 still 
had to be raised, but with the Central As- 
sociation in Boston and the sixty auxil- 


In | 


iary circles, as also the scholarships as- | 


sumed by individuals, it was deemed pos- 
sible for the charming little lady—the 
Ramabai—to sail towards her home and 
carry on the work in that country. The 
result of this wise move is evident, for 
now the school-home is an established 
fact. It is situated in the very stronghold 


of superstition, in the religious and intel- | 


lectual centre of the Mahratta province. 
While especially intended for the accom- 


modation of high-caste Hindu women, it | 


also admits other girls. English, Marathi, 
Guzerathi and Sanscrit are to be taught. 
Lessons in domestic economy and other 
subjects will be given, and kindergarten 
training will be provided for the younger 
pupils. The book published by the Pun- 
dita on the condition of high-caste women 





Ln eee 
has already 
a thousand copiegeach, The fund acern- 
ing from the sale of this work is to be de- 
voted to the publication of a special series 
of books for female education. One of thé 
rules of the Sharada-Sadan is that there is 
to be no interference with any pupil’s relig- 
ion, and that the education is to be alto- 
gether of a non-propagandist character. 
- » » Many earnest reformers in India are 
endeavoring to overcome the obstacles to 
the elevation of the position of women in 
that country. The school education of 
Indian girls comes to an end between the 
ages of ten and twelve, just when the real 
education of our American girls begins. 
Associations are being formed for prevent- 
ing marriage until the age of sixteen. The 
evils of such marriages—physical, moral 
and intellectual—are being insisted on by 
native writers, ‘The endeavor is to do 
away with the prejudice against attend- 
ance at school after a girl is ten or twelve 
years of age. With the advance of female 
education, a movement is taking place to 
mitigate the harsh restrictions laid on 
Hindu widows. Custom has always op- 
posed the re-marriage of Hindu widows, 
and as the entering of nunneries, sister- 
hoods and convents is unknown to the 
women of India, voluntary widow-burn- 
ing has been sanctioned. It is hoped that 
the force of public opinion will do away 
with this evil and permit re-marriage, or 
at least a life as unrestricted as in other 
countries. 

The great movement to bring medical 
relief to the women of India has obtained 
hearty recognition. This movement is 
due to the efforts of Lady Dufferin, wife 
of the former Governor-General of the 
Canadian Dominion. 

The Punjab Association, for the promo- 
tion of female education, supports and 
manages the Victoria School, with its ten 
branches in the city of Lahore. The con- 
templated opening of a high department 
and the organization of a normal class 
will, it is hoped, tend towards the en- 
couragement of medical training for wom- 
en by supplying a basis of general edu- 
cation for students who might be will- 
ing to take up medical work. Much is 
done in this school towards preparing fe- 
male teachers, who are needed throughout 
the Province. An industrial course is also 
under consideration. ... 4 An encouraging 
feature in the history of Bombay Univer- 
sity is that among the successful candi- 
dates for matriculation this year there are 
thirteen European young ladies and three 
native ladies. These matriculates intend 
to follow up their course, and many of 
them will probably qualify themselves for 
the medical profession. 

In Lucknow nineteen women were re- 
ceiving instruction during the past year in 
the Medical School, of whom four were 
Brahmins. 

At the Madras University, five Tinnevel- 
ly native Christian girls were successful 
candidates at the recent matriculation ex- 
amination. This is the first time that na- 
tive Christian girls from Tinnevelly have 
been successful in passing the matricula- 
tion examination. 

The Pundita Jumnabai, a Brahmin lady, 
has taken an active part in establishing a 
female association at Jamnugger. This 
lady is a good Sanscrit scholar and is well 
versed in the Hindu Shastras. She has 
given readings from the Shastras before 
the Zenana ladies in Bombay, and publicly 
states that she is willing to call on any 
Hindu family for the purpose of reading or 
for the discussion of religious subjects. ... 
The Srimati Hari Devi, daughter of Rai 


Bahadur Kanhaijaé Lal, has issued a series | 


of thoughtfully written books intended to 
awaken reflection and inquiry among In- 
dian women. Her latest work, entitled 
“T'a’ Alim-I-Tiflan,”’ is on the instruction 
of children. She earnestly recommends 
the effective system of kindergarten-train- 
ing, and exposes the cruelties imposed 
upon little children in endeavoring to force 
them to take up the subjects of Persian 
and Arabic grammar and diction. By the 
kindergarten system, the body, the intel- 
lect, and the heart are developed. The 


style of this book is noticeable for its nat- | 


ural simplicity. The sentences are impres- 
sive, and there are few of the cumbrous 
and ornate phrases which are generally 
taken as models of fine writing in India. 
It is thought that this lady will endeavor 
to introduce the kindergarten system into 
her country experimentally. By such an 


act she will devote her great intellectual | 


attainments to a most useful purpose, and 
deserve the gratitude of generations of her 
country-people. 
started a Ladies’ Journal, in both Hindi and 
Urda, which she intends to edit herself. 
This is the second Ladies’ Journal which 
has sprung into existence in India within 
the last few months. The friends of the 
education of women in India derive en- 
couragement from that fact. All reports 
tend towards a higher development in that 
country among those who have been here- 
tofore trammelled by the laws and cus- 
toms. GRAHAM. 


The same lady has also | 





passed through ten editions of 


| not admit women as delegates to 
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BISHOP | REVIEWED. 

Bishop Vineent recently delivered a Jeo. 
ture at Louisville, Ky., in which he limited 
woman’s sphere Btrictly to the kitchep 
nursery and parlor. This limitation of 
her usefulness has called out a great dea) 
of criticism, and one of the members of 
the Louisville Equal Rights Association 
read the following original article as part 
of the literary exercises at a recent meet. 
ing of the society : 

TO BISHOP VINCENT. 

I did not have the pleasure of listenin 
to your lecture upon the woman question 
delivered a few evenings since, but learned 
of it through a friend. This friend, aj. 
though not agreeing altogether with you 
thought you quite fair and liberal. “By; 
inasmuch as you acknowledged that it was 
possible that in time you might change 
your views, I feel impelled to answer 
few of your arguments as they were re. 
ported to me. You acknowledged the 
equality of woman, accorded to her the 
right to equal educational advantages with 
man, also the right to occupy certain posi- 
tions where she could earn a maintenance 
for herself and others dependent upon her, 
Whether you thought she should receive 
equal pay for equal work I do not know, 
although to mo ie seems self-evident. At 
the same time you hold that her education 
should in some way be essentially differ- 
ent; that is, it must be a woman’s educa- 
tion, not a man’s; also that there were cer- 
tain occupations, such as blacksmithing, 
from which woman should be excluded, as 
these evidently did not come within her 
sphere. . 

Now I maintain that anything and every- 
thing comes within a woman’s sphere 
which God has given her capacity to do, 
and which circumstances seem to require 
her to do, or seem to point to as the best 
thing for her to do. ‘There are probably 
very few, if any, women who would 
choose blacksmithing or any kindred em- 
ployment, if left free by circumstances to 
choose. Let us suppose a woman whose 
husband, a blacksmith, dies, leaving a 
family dependent upon her for support. 
If she has physical strength, and has, 
through observation, interest, and, per- 
haps, willingness to lend a helping hand 
when necessary, acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge of the business already established 
and ready to her hand, to carry it on ad- 
vantageously, would she not be doing 
much better work for God if she did it, 
than if, through fear of the ridicule which 
she might incur from men, because they 
judged her as having gone out of her 
sphere, she gave it up, and, there being 
nothing that she could do as well, lived 
on in penury and want, obliged to forego 
the education of her children and perhaps 
in the end become dependent upon charity? 

Again, you said you had been asked if 
you favored women on the platform, and 
felt in candor bound to answer no. You 
acknowledged the eloquence and power of 
Mrs. Livermore and Miss Willard, as well 
as of others whom you mentioned, and 
freely admitted that they had accom- 
plished much good. Your objection lay 
in the fact that some women who were not 
sapable tried to speak, and failed. Now 
do you wish it inferred that you consider 
that tfiere are no men who speak pub- 
licly who are not eloquent, and who 
seem to be better fitted for almost any- 
thing else than public speaking? In reali- 
ty, are Henry Clays and Daniel Websters 
so much more abundant among the speak- 
ers of your sex than the Mrs. Livermores 
and Miss Willards are among ours? Is the 
difference us marked as might reasonably 
be expected, when we reflect that the one 
have had centuries of culture and practice, 
while the others have not had as many dec- 
ades? Do you consider it just that men 
should have the right to say what women 
shall or shall not do, while women are de- 
nied the right to say what men shall do, 
and also the right to choose what they 
themselves shall do? Surely there is noth- 
ing more incongruous in a woman being 2 
blacksmith than there is in a man being 4 
dressmaker. I claim that every human 
being, man or woman, has the right to 
choose what he or she shall do, and if 
they fail, each must go to the wall alike. 
In short, I claim equal advantages, equal 
freedom, equal pay for equal work, and 
the same standard of purity for both 
sexes. Anything short of this, in my 
opinion, is injustice. 
—_—————+-9—_—__ 


WOMEN AND CHURCHES. 


The discussion of women’s right to be 
delegates in the M. E. Conference, which 
took place in Oakland, Cal., and was re 
ported by us last week, has led the editor 
of the Enquirer, Mr. A. B. Nye, to ascer- 
tain the relative numbers of men and 
women church-members in that city, with 
the following result :— 


WOMEN. MEN. TOTAL. 

First M. E.....scsece0e 370 154 524 
First Presbyterian...... 654 277 931 
First Congregational... 574 294 868 
Unitarian ..ccscsecscees 332 220 00s 
Totals cccccccccccce 1930 945 2875 


The Enquirer adds: 


To ascertain how far the Biblical and 
other arguments of Rev. Mr. Lemkau 
against the admission of women to cob- 
ferences and the pulpit represented the 
sentiments of Methodists, a reporter visited 
Rey. Dr. Dille, who had a number of it- 
teresting things to say. In the first place, 
the meeting of the German Methodists 
was a literary gathering, not a legislative 
body, and therefore the opinions expres 
by Mr. Lemkau and others were unofficia!. 
It is true, however, that Methodists <0 
annual or general conferences. There are 
women who, as evangelists, preach occ# 
sionally in Methodist churches by sufler- 
ance, but no woman is formally licensed 
as a preacher, and therefore none can have 
a pulpit of her own. The question 
the admission of women as delegates '° 
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t conferences, Mr. Dille con- 

is a living one and of great impor- 

tance. At the general conference in New 
York, last year, this question caused a 
pro and yery able debate—the great- 
est debate in a Methodist conference since 
the slavery issue was disposed of. The 
women who had been elected as delegates 
to that conference were not admitted, but 
the future policy of the church in this 
t was submitted to a eet 4; nag 

. Next year a vote w taken in 
o Methodist Episcopal Church, not 
alone in this country, but all over the 
world, and every Methodist church-mem- 
ber, man or woman, will have an opportun- 


express a formal opinion at the | 
ye K | to dictate the policy of the family. 


pallot-box upon the admission of women 
as delegates. The results in the individual 
churches will be reported to the different 
annual conferences, and if a majority in 
two-thirds of the conferences want women 
admitted, the general conference will ad- 
mit them without further objection. It 
has been agood many years since such a 
lebiscitum as this was held in the Metho- 
dist church, the last one having been on 
the question of lay delegates, and the lay- 
men won in that appeal. Of course the 
women are in a great majority in the 


Methodist, as in every other church, and | 


virtually have the decision in their own 
hands. The tendency in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is toward increased rec- 
ognition of the claims of women. 

Rev. J. K. McLean was asked what the 
policy of the Congregational Church is in 
respect to admitting women to representa- 
tive bodies and to the pulpit. He said in 
all the State assemblages of Congregation- 
alists women constitute a considerable part 
of the representation. Thus, in the last 
convention for Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia there were nearly sixty women del- 
egates out of about 150.. Women have 
not been in the habit of sitting in the na- 
tional council of Congregational churches, 
but there is no reason why they should 
not do so. In one case a woman is an or- 
dained pastor of a Congregational church, 
Louise 8S. Baker, in Nantucket. In that 
church, men being scarce, the pastor, 
clerk and superintendent of the Sunday 
school are all women. 

Dr. McLean referred to the well-known 
Biblical texts about women keeping si- 
lence in the churches, and said that they 
are generally regarded as having been of 
Jocal and temporary force. All of them 
occur in Paul's letters to the Corinthians, 
who were Greeks, and the Greeks consid- 
ered it a scandal for women to take part 
in public affairs; besides, their women 
were uneducated, and therefore not fitted 
to be leaders in the earliest Christian 
churches. Practically, all churches have 
discarded the literal interpretation of these 
texts, because such literal interpretation 
would exclude women from teaching in the 
Sunday school, and from speaking in the 
prayer meeting. Moreover, it might be 
added, if it were necessary to make this 
argument stronger, that the primitive 
church corresponded more nearly to our 
Sunday schools than to a formal preaching 
service. The tendency of the times in the 
churches is unmistakably toward permit- 
ting women to fill any positions which 
they have the ability and the desire to fill. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS IN THE HOME, 





Rev. Charles F. Thwing and Mrs. 
Thwing are the joint authors of an able 
book on ‘*The Family,’’ which has often 
been referred to in these columns. It op- 
poses the doctrine that husbands ought to 


i 
| 





rule over their wives, and bases its objec- | 


tions first upon Scripture. 
terpretation of the Bible shows, according 
to this view, that man and woman were 
originally created equal, and were jointly 
given dominion over the lower orders of 
creation; that the subordination of woman 
proclaimed at the time of the curse was 


A correct in- | 


declared to be the direct result of sin; | 
| ter.—Wall-Mall Gazette. 
fine the relation of the sexes, He went | 
back to the beginning, and re-established | 
the original order (of equality) as the | 


and ‘*when Christ was called upon to de- 


order under the dispensation of grace.” 
This book further says: 
The common objection urged against 


the equal authority of the man and woman | 


| timely use thousands of ho 


in the marriage relation is based upon the | 
belief that in the family there must be | 


one supreme and ultimate authority. A 
double headship is a monstrosity. One 
only can decide, and that one is more fit- 
tingly the man. ‘To this it may well be 
answered that, however true it is that the 
final decision of a mooted question can 
rest only on one, it by no means follows 
that the same one should decide all ques- 
tions. The central idea of a true wedlock 
is the idea of mutual self-surrender. 
Rights, duties and privileges are recipro- 
cal. Neither the husband nor wife should 
demand more than the other can give, nor 


consent constantly to give without receiv- | 


ng in return. 


wo classes of questions arise in a fami- 


ly: those that are personal to either the 


husband or the wife, and those that affect | 


both equally. In affairs which are com- 
mon to both, experience must decide to 
whom the decision may be more safely 
committed. Doubtless, in affairs regard- 
sig the relation of the family to the out- 
side world, the peculiar training of the 
man fits him to be the safer guide. But 
in domestic concerns, such as the selection 
and furnishing of the house, the oversight 
of servants, the training of the children, 
the house mother is the natural leader. 
Children belong naturally to both pa- 
rents, ‘and both parents should have by 
law an equal right to them and their earn- 
ings. No more unrighteous law disgraces 
the statute book than that which gives to 
the father the sole ownership of children, 
sole control of their earnings and sole in- 
tance in their p y- In many of 
the United § until within a few 
years, a father might by will dispose of 
the person of even an unborn child. This 


i 





law has been changed in several States; 
but the power of binding out a child, be it 
son or daughter, still rests with the father 
alone. . 

In matters private and personal, each 
must at the outset of married life recog- 
nize the complete freedom of the other. 
The only right to be maintained is the 
right of the one to yield a personal desire 
for the sake of the happiness of the other. 
Neither should expect to dictate as to 
what friends the other may visit, what 
habits he may indulge, what private ex- 
penses he may incur. 

This, it need hardly be said, is not ac- 
cording to the present law. The husband, 
as the head of the household, has the right 
The 
wife is expected to conform to his habits, 
tastes, even to his eccentricities, provided 
her health be not seriously endangered by 
so doing. The husband may even restrict 
his wife’s calling list, or forbid her from 
visiting her relations. The courts also 
sustain himin preventing her from attend- 
ing the cbures of which she is a member. 

This personal liberty should extend to 





the control of property, and, above all | 


else, it should insure to both the owner- 
ship and control of one’s own person. By 
the canon law the wife was allowed the 
control of her own body at certain times, 


as during pregnancy. But modern law | 


and modern opinion seem practically to 
accord to the husband the ownership of 
his wife’s person at all times, provided he 
does not wantonly abuse her. No belief 
tends so surely to the degradation of the 
marriage relation; and before society can 


hope to see a regeneration in family life, | 


this remnant of savagery must disappear. 
Man should know that it is the deepest 
profanation of the holiest of relations for 
either husband or wife to be compelled, or 
even expected, to render himself or her- 
self an unwilling instrument for the grati- 
fication of the animal passions of the 
other. Whatever is sacred in marriage 
communion is blasphemed when one of 
the parties is but the victim of the other's 
lust. In its effects on the individual it is 
hardly better than legalized prostitution. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AS A STAGE PROMPTER. 


A delicious story, for the accuracy of 


| less house! 


which we can vouch (writes one of our | 


correspondents), is ‘‘going around,’ anent 
Mr. Irving’s and Miss Ellen Terry’s visit 
to Sandringham. It appears that all was 
geing beautifully with the ‘‘Merchant of 
Venice’’—her Majesty seated in front, stick 
in hand and all attention—until 


‘ | 
Miss 


Terry's time came as Portia to deliver her | 


| OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


great speech about ‘‘Mercy.” We all know 
how she does it, advancing towards the 
Jew and making a marked and peculiar 
pause before delivering her oration. The 
kind Queen, who was all attention, and 
had probably been carefully instructed in 
her own youth by the Duchess of Kent or 
her good governess in Shakespeare's ‘‘tit- 
bits” was eagerly following the gifted 
actress, but mistook the pause for some 
sudden failure of memory. So the (lueen 
began prompting her quite low, ‘The 
quality of mercy,” etc.; but Miss Terry 
did not take the cue, and her Majesty then 
repeated rather more loudly and encour. 
agingly, ‘“‘The quality of mercy is not 
strained.” ‘This was almost too much for 
Miss Terry, but, with a violent effort to 
suppress her twinkling metfriment, she 
controlled herself, and gracefully accepted 
her cue from our gracious Sovereign. 
Good Queen Bess, we know, used to shout 
at the preachers, and correct them openly 
in theology when they preached before 
her, but this is probably the first time that 
an actress has ever been honored by hav- 
ing a queen and empress as stage prompt- 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor; 

Please inform yous readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above-named disease. By its 
less cases have been 

rmanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. 6. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. SLtocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street. New York. 





This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 





; qr Ae COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 10th, 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full come course for both 
Classi A Also 


sexes: cal, Scientific and b a 

ual a ry School (2 classes). 

Healthful } on, large qpounee. new and extensive 
ratus. For 


buildings and appa! eatalogue and full - 
tieulars addres EDW. H. MAGILI. LL.D. Pret. 


COWLES 
ART SCHOOL, 


DIO BULLDING, 145 Dart n St., 
Boston. TRC Oto DML DEXKER, KE CRAN: 
FORD, MERCY A. BAILEY. This ht blished 
school ns Full courses in DRAWING and 
PO Ti at Th aw at im 

a 4 Boge an e. 
For circulars address as above. F.M. CO 
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The Ohief Reason for the marvellous suc 
cess ot Hood’s sarsaparilla is found in the fact 
that this medicme actually accomplishes all | 
that is claimed tor it. Its real merit has won 

. : for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Merit Wirs a popularity and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 
It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, etc. 
Prepared only by C. 1, Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SUMMER HOMES 
BY THE SOUNDING SEA. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson & Company's fa- 
mous JITARS, BANJOS, MANDOLINS, is 
always in unison with the restful pleasure of summer 
days in summer pleasant places. Don’t go to a music- 
Take with you one of our light, portable 
musical instruments! 

Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 
COLLEGE SONGS (5) cts.) 150,000 sold, 
COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1.00) Guitar ($1.00). 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING ($1.) 
PRAISE IN SONG (40 cts.) New Gospel Songs, 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS (35 cts.) 
SONG HARMONY ((0 cts.) Fine 4-part songs. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION ($1.) 37 good 

songs. 
SONG CLASSICS ($1.00) 50 high class songs, 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE ($1.) 47 songs. 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS ($1.00) 36 songs. 
CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS (31.) 
33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS (31.00) The newest, 
POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION 
($1.00). 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION (531.) 27 pes 
CLASSICAL PIANIST ($1.%) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS ($1.00) 44 pieces. 

Also music in quantity and variety for all instru- 

ments. Send for catalogues, free. 


Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price, 











THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, lowa, 


PRIVATE BOARDING, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, 


NEAR SOMERSET. 


Location central, but quiet. Excellent accommo- 
dations for Transient or Permanent Guests. 





$1.50 upward per day. $7 upward per week. 





The West” Odorless Oil Stove 


FOR SUMMER COOKING. 


Just the Stove for Sea-shore, Country, and 
Kitchens in General, 





We claim the following advantages over other 
Oil Stoves: 


| Hope Mills. 


| FROM THE OAK TO THE OLIVE. A 


BRILLIANT BOOKS (ur the HOME | 


SOPHIE MAY’S BOOKS, 


Equally attractive to adults, as the “Prudy” Stories are 
to the little folks. 
Doone's fone, A novel. 
Janet, A Poor Heiress, illustrated. 
Our Helen, illustrated. 
Pesecchacees Girls, illustrated. 

he Asbury Twins, illustrated. 
The Doctor’s Daughter, illustrated. 

Price, $1.50 each volume. 
The “Dotty Dimple” Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
The “Little Prudy” Stories, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series. 6 vols., illustrated. 
Fiaxie Frizzie Series, 6 vols., illustrated. 
Each volume 75 cents. 


New Novel by Miss Douglas. 
A Modern Adam and Eveina Garden. 


Bright, amusing and sensible. A story of two people 
who set out to win their share of the world’s wealth, 
and how they did it; which, as a critic says, “is rather 
jolly and out-of-door-y, and ends in a greenhouse, with 
some love and pathos, of course. and much practical 
knowledge.” 12mo, cloth, $150. Uniform with 


THE DOUGLAS NOVELS. 


12mo, cloth, 18 volumes, $1.50 each. 
Fortunes of the Faradays. In Trust. ‘ 
A Woman’s Inheritance. Lost iu a Great City. 
Claudia, Nellie Kinnard’s Kingdom. 
Floyd Grandon’s Honor, Out of the Wreck. 
Foes of Her Household. Seven Daughters. 
From Hand to Mouth. Stephen Dane. 
Home Nook. Sydnie Adriance. 
Whom Katie Married. 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


Virginia F. Townsend’s Novels. 

Cloth, $1.50 per vol. 

That Queer Girl, illustrated. 

Darryll Gap; or, Whether it Paid. 

Only Giris, iliustrated. 

A Woman's Word, and How She Kept It. 

Lenox Dare. A Novel. 

But a Philistine. 
Cloth, $1.00 per vol. 

The Deerings of Medbury. Six in All. 

The Hollands, The Mills of Tuxbury. 


JULIA WARD HOWE’S BOOKS. 
THE JULIA WARD HOWE BIRTHDAY 


Edited by her daughter, Mrs. Laura E, 
Richards, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00, 
“An exquisite litthe volume containing Mrs. Howe's 
best thoughts in prose and in verse.” 
LATER LYRICS, including the famous “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Cloth, $2.00, 


lain 
record of a pleasant journey in foreign lands. Cloth, 
$2.00, 


MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE’S 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 


“Supertiuous Women,” and other lectures. 
Library edition, cloth, $1.25, Cc. T. U, edition, 
7 cents. 
“The volume is full of wise measures, eloquent ex- 


pressions of enthusiastic devotion to the woman's 


cuuse, 
T. W. HIGGINSON’S 

COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. Library 
edition, cloth, $314. W.C. 1. U. edition, $1.00, 

“A thoroughly good and practical work from the pen 
and heart of Mr. Higginson, Its power for good can 
seurcely be over-estimated,” 

A Book of Travel and Adventure. 

Incidents of a Collector’s Rambles 

IN AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
NEW GUINEA. 

By SHERMAN F. DENTON, Artist to the United States 
Fish Commission, with over 50 illustrations. Cloth, 
$2.0, 

Mr. Denton is a keen observer, an easy writer anda 
capital illustrator. The countries through which he 
travelled are full of strange sights which he graphically 
describes. F 


AN HOUR WITH DELSARTE. 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by Anna Morgan, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Iliustrated by Rosa Mueller 
Sprague and Marian Reynolds, with full-page figure 
illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00, 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political. 


By DAVID ATWOOD Wasson. Edited by O. B. 
Frothingham. With portrait, $2.5), 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 


; in the world.”—Englishwomen’s Review. 


ist. It is Absolutely Safe, as the oil is always | 


cool. 

2nd. Durability, bei made of hard-rolled 
brass, nickel-plated. 

3rd. An even flame, and does not reduce in 
size as the oil is consumed, 

4th. Positively no ODOR or SMOKE. 

5th. Economy. bry h burn from ONE-THIRD 
TO ONE-HALF LESS OIL than any 
other Oil Stove in the market. 

6th. They do as good work at the end of five 
years as at first. 

Please call and examine or send for Catalogue before 
purchasing. Agents wanted in every town and city. 


WM. B. BERRY & CO., 
79 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


Special Sale of Artistic 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. {2 Cornhill, Boston. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per 0z. Illustrated 
Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 
the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks. Art Embroidery and 
Kaittinig Siks. Eureka Silk M’f’g Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 

papers that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna 

Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 
W.C.T. U. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). 

“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.’’—Mary A. Livermore. 

“I never forget to recommend the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the womun question) .”—Mrs. 
HB en M. Gougar. 

‘The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.’’—Frances £. Willard. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Three weeks on.trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 


| Prairie Dogs live? 


and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address | 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 

Boston, Mass. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

EDITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”’— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Superinten Franchise W.C. 7. U. 


“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet- 
ter.”—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Louisville, Ky. 
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Notable Writings of a Notable Woman 
MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ’ BOOKS. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS. Work and Cul- 
ture in the Household. 12mo. $1.00. 


“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
—with its many practical hints and suggestions for 
lessening home cares and enlar; woman’s 0 . 
tunities for culture—could be p in the of 
every house-mother in the country,—yes, ard of 
every young girl and every man as well. It is emi- 
nently a woman’s rights book.””"—Jndez, Boston. 


BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

“The book contains Mrs. Diaz’ best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, complica- 
tions and limitations.”"—Boston Traveller. 

“A book which should be read by every man who 
has a wife and every woman who has a family.”— 
Lowell Times. 

“Overworked women will find this bookat tter 
medicine than tonics and bitters.”"— Worcester py. 


THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. 
12mo. $1.00. 

WILLIAM HENRY AND HIS FRIENDS. 
12mo. $1.00. 

“The William Henry books hold the first place in 
juvenile literature for absolute knowledge of boy 
nature, and for pure, breezy wholesomeness.”— 
Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 


“Written right out of a whole-souled,boy’s heart.” 
—Standard, Bridgetown, Conn. 


THE STORY OF POLLY COLOGNE. 
12mo. $1.00. 


“Mrs. Diaz is one of our best story-writers for 
children. Her wholesome pills of moral instruction 
are coated with so many thicknesses of first-class 
fun that they can hardly fail to go down sweetly. 
‘Polly Colegne’ is a delightfully quaint and laugh. 
able story, and the illustrations are good, eomical 
and numerous.’’— /Voman’s Journal. 


THE CATS’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
boards. $1.25. 

To the little ones whose happiness is centered in 
the cat we can think of no more fascinating reading. 
The stories will come home to almost any child from 
her experience with her pets. The style is simple and 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES AND PRISON 
GRADUATES. 


At this time of year, the colleges gradu- 
ate many young women, who receive di- 
plomas conferring upon them such honor 
as they have earned. These testimonials 
of scholarship and standing are, in a good 
degree, proof that the bearer is a valuable 
member of society, who will be all the 


rst or second week after the | 


more useful on account of her college train- | 


ing. 

The prisons graduate their convicts at 
all times of year. The fact that they 
have served sentences in prison is, in a 
good degree, proof that each man who 


member of society. The State deals with 
both these classes. It welcomes the con- 
vict to the body politic, with the right and 
the power to help shapethe government, to 
make the laws, and to impress his person- 
ality upon them. He may vote and be 
voted for. As far as his power goes, he 


| are generally poor co 


aspect indicated abject poverty. Clean, 
quiet, comfortable, framed in emerald 


| verdure and surrounded by beautiful scen- 
ery—such is the effect that each village | 


produces upon the transient visitor. There 
were long rides by stage or in the carriages 
of friends, through miles of sugar maples 


and fragrant black birch woods, beside woman who had been post-office clerk for 
rushing rivers, or over the hills, up and | & year under the last administration, and 
up, till wonderful mountain views lay who was very popular. The congressman 


spread before us, suggesting ‘‘all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them.” 


The scenery alone was worth all the election. Every man who voted the Re- 


fatigue of the journey. 

Vermont is a land of rivers, springs, and 
beautifully clear mountain streams. Here, 
as in Switzerland, one is hardly ever out 
of the sound of running water, generally 
mingled with the delicious sweep of the 
wind through green leaves. 

The lectures were sometimes given in a 
hall, but generally in a church. The Uni- 
versalist and Methodist Churches seemed 
to be the most hospitable to woman suf- 
frage meetings. ‘Che audiences varied 
from very small to very good, according 
to place and circumstances. We were 
fortunate in our weather, for though the 
friends at every place reported almost 
continual showers for weeks previous, we 
had only one rainy evening. Everywhere 
the people were most kind and hospitable. 
Those who imagine that woman suffragists 
untidy house- 


| keepers, and disagreeable persons gener- 


can help to secure laws that will be lenient | 


to criminals and tocrime. The State gives 
him the full rights of citizenship. 

The State excludes from the body pol- 
itic the woman who is a college graduate. 
It denies her a right to help shape the gov- 
ernment or to help make the laws, or to 
bring her fine education and good moral 
qualities to make the State better. It de- 
nies to her the highest right of citizenship 
—the right to vote. Politically, she is held 
as a perpetual minor. The male convict 
is her political superior. 

Some day the State will find out what it 
loses by making sex the basis of political 


| of tall young men as ‘‘my sons;’ 


ally, ought to be entertained by some 
of the charming women who act as 


| “local committees” for the Ver w. 
leaves the prison will not be a valuable | local committees” for the Vermont 


S.A. They would come away cured for- 
ever of that delusion. Another mistake 
that would be set right by a trip through 
Vermont is the idea that women who want 
to vote are seldom ‘‘mothers of sons.” 
Sometimes my hostess introduced a group 
> some- 








| 


| 
| 





times it was a pair of bright-faced little | 


boys; and sometimes she was surrounded 


| by a whole tableful of children and grand- | 


rights, thus depriving itself of the full aid | 


of its good women, who, if their votes 
could be added to the votes of the best 
men, would make a majority every time, 
and so secure the best results. L. S. 
—_-—__—_ 


MITE POCKETS. 





The *‘mite pockets” which Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall has invented, for receiving a 
penny a day for six months to help along 
the woman suffrage cause in Iowa, are be- 
ing sent for all over the State. Mrs. 
Coggeshall, in the Woman's Standard, 
writes : 

‘“Modestly as the snowflakes, swift as 
the rush of the engine, and steady like the 
drip, drip of our April rains, have the 
Iowa mails been dropping the suffrage 
‘mite pockets’ into homes where their 
mute sunflower faces have looked up into 
those of our devoted suffragists.” 

One old lady, on receipt of the pocket, 
wrote: “I am old and feeble, and per- 
haps, before the time for the pennies to be 
due, I shall be gone to the farther shore. 
So I send five dollars now.” Others also 
sent five dollars, and the Iowa suffrage 
treasury we are glad to know is filling up. 


L. 8. 
—_——__+ + —___—_ 


IN VERMONT. 


The present writer has lately returned 
from a ten days’ lecturing trip among the 
green hills of Vermont. It was the most 
beautiful time of year, with the possible 
exception of October, when the autumn 
colors are in their glory. The Vermont 
railroads generally follow the course of 


‘ some river, often winding among pictur- 


esque hills, and bringing to view at every 
turn some new aspect of loveliness. 
Toward evening, when the slanting sun- 
light comes between the hills, and trans- 
figures the trailing clouds about their 
suminits, the effects are almost magical. 
Vermont is a State of small towns and 
country villages, with a population almost 
wholly native and with no visible poverty 
orcrime. Everywhere are signs of peace, 
thrift and abundance. The white houses 
under their magnificent maples and elms 
are clean and well-kept, and of waxen 
neatness within; the people as a rule 
seem to be educated, law-abiding, and 
religious. Doubtless, in a longer sojourn, 


one would discover that there are all sorts . 


of people in Vermont, as well as elsewhere ; 
yet it is a peculiar experience to pass ten 
days ina State, traversing it from end to 
end, and visiting a new place each day, and 


» not once during that time to see adrunken 


man, to hear bad language, or to perceive 
either a dwelling or an individual whose 





children. 
At Rochester, a village hardly discov- 


ered by tourists as yet, but which would 
be overrun by them if they knew the 
exceptional beauty of its scenery and the 


comfort and low price of its hotels, Col. | 


Albert Clarke introduced the lecturer, and | 


made an address cordially commend- 
ing woman suffrage. Rochester is Col. 
Clarke’s own town, although he has been 
long absent from it, and had only returned 
for a visit. He is much respected there; 
so his good word had an excellent effect. 
Senator Peirce, one of the champions of 
the municipal suffrage bill in the Vermont 
Legislature, presided at the meeting. In 
private conversation, Senator Peirce spoke 
strongly of the good results of distributing 
woman suffrage leaflets, especially those 


by well-known men, like Senator Hoar | 
| and Hon. John D. Long. 


He said he had 





had an opportunity in the Vermont Senate | 


to see what an impression these documents 
made even upon members who were op- 
posed. They were, if not converted, yet 
visibly staggered by reading them. 


My last appointment was at Wilming- | 


ton. This was described to me in advance 
by Miss Laura Moore, Secretary of the 
Vermont W. S. A., as ‘“‘the town where 
everybody believes in woman suffrage.” 
It was hard to understand why suffrage 
sentiment should be stronger in this par- 
ticular place—a beautiful village, lying off 
from the railroad, and only to be reached 
by a twenty-mile stage ride—than any- 
where else in Vermont, yet so it is. I 
asked my hostess the reason. She said 
there were several reasons. The local 
W. C. T. U. had a strong franchise depart- 
ment. Until recently, the ministers of all 
the four churches in the place had been 
outspoken suftragists. The Congregation- 
al minister in particular had often brought 
the subject up and advocated it in his ser- 
mons, especially on Fast Day and Thanks- 
giving. Two of the ministers in question 
had since moved away, but the suffrage 
sentiment they had helped to create re- 
mained. A number of woman suffrage 
papers were taken, and the women who were 
tax-payers very generally voted at school 
meetings. It might have been added that 
the lady who gave me this information is 
herself an energetic advocate of the cause, 
and has done active work among her 
townspeople. On her parlor table were 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Woman's Tribune 
and Union Signal, Mrs. Livermore’s 
“Story of the War,” Rev. Heber Newton’s 
book on ‘*‘Womanhood,” Frances Willard’s 
“Woman in the Pulpit,” Dr. Black’s 
“Christian Womanhood,” etc. 

In another town, by the way, my host- 
ess —a hard-working dressmaker, afflict- 
ed with an infirmity which has made her 
unable to lie down for the last five years, 
and has obliged her to sleep propped up 
with pillows in a chair—had placed in my 
room a file of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL for 
1870, to show me, as she said, that she had 
taken it from the very first. In spite of 
her frail health and many cares, it was she 
who made all the arrangements for the 
meeting, and had done so for Mrs. Wal- 
lace’s lecture in the previous year. 


| lawyer, who says: 


| Cheyenne Tribune of June 8 contains a 
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rights sentiment of the town had been | 
strikingly shown in an election held there | 
on the very day of my arrival. A man had 

circulated a petition asking that he be ap- 
pointed postmaster. A counter-petition 
had been circulated in behalf of a young 


who had practically the office in his gift, 
said the matter should be decided by an 


publican ticket last November, and every 
woman who voted for school committee, 
and would have voted the Republican 
ticket for President if she could, should be 
entitled to take part. The election had | 
just been held, and the town was still in 
excitement over it. The man received 46 
votes, the woman 111. Forty or fifty la- 
dies attended the meeting. Nearly all the 
women’s votes were cast for the young 
lady, and as they went up to vote, they 
were cheered by the men. Some laughter 
was caused by the fact that the strongest 
woman suffragist in town (my hostess) 
had had her vote refused, on the ground 
that the election was for Republicans only, 
and that her sympathies were known to be 
with the Prohibition party. This was re- 
garded as a great joke, both by herself 
and her friends. On the evening after the 
election of the postmistress, a reception 
was given her by about four hundred per- 
sons. Torches and Chinese lanterns illu- 
minated the grounds, choice refreshments 
were furnished by the public, and music 
was given by vocalists and by the brass 
band. The young lady responded grace- 
fully to the congratulations showered upon 
her. All this shows that merit sometimes 
wins, in spite of sex. 

The arrangements for all the meetings 
had been carefully made by Miss Laura 
Moore, and it was pleasant to meet her, | 
with Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Rev. Geo. 8. | 
Chase, and other friends, at the Barton 
Convention, described last week. Never- | 
theless, lecturing is hard work, and the | 
present writer has come back from her 
first lecturing trip with a vastly increased 
respect for the courageous women who 
have given years of their lives to this la- 
borious ‘‘field service.” A. 8. B. 
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WYOMING SOLID FOR SUFFRAGE. 


Gov. Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, 
has issued a proclamation for the election 
of delegates in July to a constitutional 
convention to meet in September. The 
movement for Statehood seems universal 
throughout the Territory, and is every- 
where accompanied by an expressed deter- 
mination that woman suffrage shall be 
implanted in the new constitution. The 


letter from Gen. John Charles Thomp- 
son, the surveyor-general and a prominent 


**Wyoming, as a Territory, has a pecu- 
liar feature engrafted on her polity, viz. : 
woman suffrage. What is to become of 
it? Is it to be recognized and declared to 
be fundamental in the new constitution, 
or is the constitution to be silent as to it?” 


He answers the question thus: 


‘he home and foreign verdict is suc- 
cess—our experiment has won. It is a 
cherished institution. It is just and ee 
We bear the banner; let us not falter 
The importance of the subject ought to 
demand consideration ahead of the selec- 
tion by parties of the delegates to the 
convention.” 


The Cheyenne Tribune of the 15th inst. 
quotes these and other salient passages, 
and endorses the letter as ‘‘strong with 
logic and aglow with eloquence in favor 
of the incorporation of woman suffrage in 
Wyoming’s State Constitution.” 


The Laramie Sentinel says: 

“The Cheyenne Tribune opens its col- 
umns to the question of woman suffrage 
in the State constitution. We did not sup- 
pose this was a debatable question. We 
doubt if a constitution framed to rob them 
of this ey after they have acquired and 
exercised it, would be in accordance with 
the Constitution of the United States. If 
there is anybody in the Territory now who 
is opposed to woman suffrage, he or she 
must be a ‘tenderfoot.’ We don’t know 
any such. As to whether the women gen- 
erally desire to retain the right or not, 
that will be quickly manifest if a constitu- 
tion is submitted depriving them of it.” 

The Saratoga Lyre says: 

“Gen. Thompson impressively sounds a 
strain which should be carried by the 
united voice of Wyoming to the highest 
peak of triumph. e political regenera- 
tion of woman--the vindication of true 
womanhood—is to Wyoming a missionary 
and a sacred right. Let, therefore, the 
victorious ‘Territorial standard of woman 
suffrage be firmly ange on the heights 
of Wyoming Statehood, in glorious rebuke 
to the past of nations, and as a banner of 
light to the present and the future.” 


The women of Cheyenne promptly 
called a public meeting. On the 15th inst. 
many of the most respected and influential 
ladies of the city met in Keefe’s Hall. 
Mrs. M. E. Post was elected chairman. 
Mrs. Hale, widow of ex-Gov. Hale, was 
elected secretary. ‘‘A line of baby-car- 
riages at the side of the hall and an occa- 











et 





cares and duties were not neglected. The 
chgirman, after reading the call, spoke as 
follows: 


Fellow - Citizens: The object of this 
meeting, as stated in the call, is for the 


To return to Wilmington: the woman's | sional infantile voice” showed that family | 


_ and Democratic Conventions. 


Miss Hebard moved that copies of the 
resolutions be forwarded to the c 
of the county and Territorial Republican 
Carried. 
Mrs. Breckons moved the appointment 
of a committee to attend the p 
Mrs. Post thought the idea an excellen; 


purpose of urging upon the proposed con- | one. Eternal lance was the 
stitutional convention the right of woman | suffrage. The uld not permit pT 
suffrage, and the adoption of resolutions | tion of any delegate who is o toa 


setting forth the claims of the women of 
Wyoming to the inestimable privilege. It 
is now twenty years since the Legislature 
of Wyoming conferred upon women this 
right, and it is generally conceded that it 

been an unqualified success. The wom- 
en, while in the minority, have always fa- 


| 


| 
| 


woman suffrage constitution. Mrs. Masten 

thought that the ladies should continue ac. 

tive in politics. They had elected Dele. 

gate Carey and ex-Delegate Carlett, anq 
oth had been faithful officers. Mrs. Fur. 

ness endorsed the statement of Mrs. 

ten. Mrs. Post said that all the delegates 


vored good government and supported | to Congress had been chosen in part by the 


those measures that were calculated to best 
advance the interests of the Territory. For 
this reason we feel that the constitutional 
convention should deem it an honor to in- 
corporate in the new constitution for the 
State of Wyoming a clause that will secure 
to the women of Wyoming for all time this 
great ———- But it is proper that we 
should assemble here, and express our ap- 
preciation of this blessing, and our desire 
that it should be continued. It is true that 
the women of Wyoming have not crowded 
themselves forward in public affairs; and 
no class of its citizens appreciate more 
that it requires special training to fill ac- 
ceptably the position of a legislator. But 
her time willcome. Already her influence 
is felt beyond the family and the school, 
and in Wyoming she has been actively en- 
gaged for years in promoting the welfare of 
the whole community by theinterest which 
she has taken in its public affairs. It has 
been truly said that woman has been tried 
in every place from a throne to the posi- 
tion of the humblest servant; and every 
woman must protest in the name of her 
countrywomen against the aspersion that 
is cast upon them by those who say that 
woman is not fit to hold office, or discharge 
public trusts. There should be no objec- 
tion to a woman filling a public position 
when she has the qualifications to do it ac- 
ceptably, and for that reason I trust that 
women may have a fair representation in 
the constitutional convention. In conclu- 
sion, may we all hope that woman will be 
accorded an honored place in building up 
and maintaining the great State of Wyom- 
ing. 

Applause followed. Mrs. Hale then read 
an address as follows: 


Mrs. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
am not going to make a speech. I could 
not doit. But I wish to say a few words 
upon the subject under consideration. I 
take a deep interest in the perpetuation of 
woman suffrage in our new State, and [ 
believe most of you here present are in 
sympathy with me. To my mind but one 
argument is needed to prove that woman 
suffrage is right and also expedient, for 
what is right is always expedient, and that 
is that every responsible person has the 
right to a voice in the laws which govern. 
It is the principle upon which our govern- 
ment is founded, and it will fail in carry- 
ing out that principle so long as one-half 
its people must remain silent and be gov- 
erned by the other half. There is a feel- 
ing implanted in every human breast that 
God created us ull equal, and solong as we 
are subject to the same laws, so truly have 
we a right to say what those laws shall be. 
The large-hearted men of Wyoming, nearly 
twenty years ago, extended to the women 
of this Territory the right of suffrage. 
They did what they believed to be right. 
Did they make a mistake? I cannot allow 
it. Nothing but good has been the result. 
Will the men of to-day be less generous? 
I do not believe it. I believe they will 
willingly extend a hand to us, and say, 
“Come. I ask for nothing that I am not 
willing you shall share.” And, ladies, I 
believe we have only to knock at the door 
of Statehood and it will be opened to us. 

Mrs. Morgan, the wife of the ex-secre- 
tary of the Territory for eight years, of- 
fered a series of resolutions. There was a 
call for Mrs. Hale’s resolutions, which had 
been prepared at Friday’s caucus. Mrs. 
Hale read them, and Mrs. Jenkins moved 
that a committee on resolutions be ap- 
pointed. Debate followed. The resolu- 
tion was adopted, and Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. 
Hale and Miss Hebard were appointed as 
the committee. The three ladies retired, 
and the chairman called for speeches. 
Loud cries of ‘‘Mr. Teschemacher” fol- 
lowed. That gentleman stated that he 
was only present as a spectator, and he 
therefore asked to be excused. He was 
excused, and Dr. Hunt’s name was spoken. 
The doctor declared himself in favor of 
woman suffrage, not only in Wyoming 
but in every State. He was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Mrs. Hale then read the resolutions, as 
follows: 

Whereas the women of Wyoming Territory 
believe that the immediate admission of Wyom- 
ing, with a wise constitution, would be the most 
effectual way of securing to her citizens the en- 
joyment of the rights and privileges to which 

are entitled; and 
the women of Wyoming have enjoyed 
the right of suffrage for more than twenty years, 
a right conferred upon them by the first legisla- 
tive assembly of Wyoming, in 1869; and 

Whereas that t has always been exercised 
by the women on side of morality and good 
government, and is valued as an inestimable 
privilege; and 

Whereas the women of Wyoming believe that 
the constitution of a State ordained to form a 


bers 
convention favorable 


deed, That we demand of the constitutional 
conven’ woman suffrage be affirmed in 
"ae eee ‘i 

Resolved, t we earnes uest the women 
of the other counties to take action upon this vital 


| 








ladies. 


The chairman read a letter from ex-Goy, 
Hoyt, declaring that he thought it hardly 


_ necessary to make any demonstration jp 


favor of incorporating a woman suffrage 
clause in the constitution, since this would 
in all probability be done almost as a mat- 
ter of course. He said: “In my opinion, 
no constitution would secure the necessary 
majority that did not assure woman the 
equality she now enjoys.” 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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TO THE MEN OF DAKOTA. 


The following appeal has been addressed 
to the men of the newly enfranchised Ter- 
ritories by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Nationa 
Superintendent of Franchise for the W. c, 
T. U.: 

Now that North Dakota has obtained 
her long desire and is about to become a 
State, the men of North Dakota have be- 
fore them an exceptional opportunity. It 
rests with them to say whether North Da- 
kota shall come into the Union as a State 
with all her adult citizens enfranchised, or 
with half of: them still held in a condition 
of perpetual minority. 

A large and growing number of women 
in North Dakota desire to exercise the 
right of suffrage. They wish to have this 
right embodied in the new constitution. 

This is a matter in which the men of the 
newly enfranchised Territory ought to be 
able to sympathize with women. They 
know by ae how unsatisfactory it 
is to be excluded as a Territory from full 
political rights, and from that voice in the 
management of their own affairs which is 
possessed by the men of every State. Now 
that they have at last obtained their own 
rights from Congress, the men of North 
Dakota should have a fellow-feeling for 
the women who appeal to them for the 
same rights. Now is their opportunity to 
show themselves willing to do unto others 
as they have so long and so earnestly de- 
sired to have others do unto them. This 
time of success and victory should bea 
— of good feeling and generosity as 
well. 

The reasons why women should be al- 
lowed to vote are simple. Is‘it fair and 
right that those who obey the laws should 
have a voice in making them, and that 
those who pay taxes should have a voice 
as to the amount of the tax, and the way 
in which it shall be expended? ‘Then, in 
the words of Wendell Phillips, ‘*While 
woman is admitted to the gallows, the jail 





| and the tax-list, we have no right to debar 





her from the ballot-box.”’ 

It is true that there are many women 
who do not wish to vote. But it is not 
proposed to force any woman to vote 
against her will. Weask only that every 
woman be given the option to vote or not 
as she prefers, just as every man now 
has it. 

A fear is sometimes expressed that the 
constitution of the new State would not be 
approved by Congress if it gave equal 
rights to women. ‘Those best informed be- 
lieve this idex to be wholly groundless. 
An amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, forbidding disfranchisement on 
account of sex, was voted upon, in 1887, in 
the United States Senate. A majority of 
the senators from the Eastern, Middle and 
Western States voted or paired in its favor, 
including Senator Harrison, now President 
of the United States. The Senators from 
the ‘‘Solid South,” who constituted the 
bulk of the opposition, based their objec- 
tion largely on State rights, and on their 
belief in leaving each State to regulate the 
suffrage within its own borders. The ma- 
jority of Congrens may not believe in wom- 
an suffrage, but they have shown them- 
selves perfectly willing to let any State 
have it that wants it. Nearly all the Ter- 
ritories have established woman suffrage 
in some form ; either full s e for wom- 
en such as has prevailed in Wyoming for 
the last twenty years, or school suffrage, 
as in Dakota, Idaho, etc.; and, except in 
the exceptional case of Utah, Congress has 
never exerted its power to annul a Terri- 
torial woman s ge law. Hence it is 
not at all likely that Congress would re 


-fuse to approve the constitution for the 


new State merely because it gave equal 
rights to women. 
ut, if it be regarded as impracticable 
to embody woman suffrage in the constitu- 
tion, women would be grateful for a clause 
in the constitution empowering the Legis 
lature, in their discretion, to extend suf- 
frage to women in the future, whenever it 
may seem to them best to do so. Such 4 
clause would set at rest any doubts such 
as have been raised in other States and 
Territories regarding the constitutionality 
of legislative action to this effect. 
Twenty-five years ago, women, with in- 
a ag exceptions, could not vote aDy- 
w . To-day they have school suffragé 


in fourteen States, full rym da alo 


ing Territory, pal euihee 
and muni 8 single women 
oat hout ‘ 


» Scot 
land, New Bruns Nova Scotia, Brit- 
ish Columbia, and several other provinces 
of Great Britain in India and Australia. 
Woman suffrage, which used to be hardly 
able to secure consideration in any State; 
now comes up year by yearin nearly every 
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State Legislature, and is defeated by small- 
er and smaller majorities. The measure 
received an actual majority of the votes 
this year in the Legislatures of New York 
and Bhio, although in neither case was the 
majority large enough to carry it under 
the constitutions of these States. Slowly 
put surely the common-sense of the world 
js evidently working around to a belief in 


eq' 


frage in its constitution will live in his- 
tory, and will be honored by all coming 
nerations. The men of North Dakota 
ve before them the great opportunity of 
the century. Thousands of women, both 
in and out of Dakota, are watching eager- 
ly to see how they will use it. 


“Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side ; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 
} yl 4 ~ Tes tnd tot 
arts the goats upon and and the sheep 

a te right, 
And the choice goes by forever twixt that dark- 
ness and that ligbt. 


“Then to side with Truth is noble when we share 
her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ‘tis 
rosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 
coward stands aside 


Doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is | 


cru . 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they 
had denied.” 
ANNA H. SHAW. 
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LIBERAL ADDRESS IN ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER, JUNE 18, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the Sixtieth Anniversary of Abbott 
Academy here to-day Prof. Luther T. 
Townsend, D. D., gave the address to the 
young ladies of the graduating class, and 
presented the diplomas. His special ad- 
dress to them was worthy of being noticed 
by all friends of woman suffrage, and his 
whole address was more interesting than 
what we usually hear at such times. I do 


- 


ual rights for women. The first State | 
that comes into the Union with equal suf- 


| 
| 
} 


not know his residence further than Bos- 


ton. Prof. J. W. Churchill introduced the 
speakers, whose remarks were of an ad- 
vanced character. E. M. E. SANBORN. 


— +o —_— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 


| work cannot be estimated. 


This is the season of commencements , 
and of graduating classes; and the mails | 


each week distribute thousands of cards 
of invitation to the closing exercises of 
schools and colleges. 

Among the public schools of the city, 
there is this season a decided movement 
against the receptions which have hereto- 
fore been considered an essential feature 
of the year. In the girls’ departments, 
these receptions had gradually become the 


occasion of an unnecessary and expensive | 


amount of display. 
tion in the first place were costly. Then 
the event, of course, seemed to demand an 
amount of dress which many of the girls 
could ill afford. 
the graduates was also a custom which 
came to be abused, some of the students 


The cards of invita- | 


The sending of flowers to | 


receiving as many as tenor fifteen bouquets | 


and baskets, while other girls, whose fam- 
ilies had less money, received none at all. 
Often those who were thus seemingly neg- 
lected were among the best scholars in the 
class. The exercises were unduly pro- 
longed, the recitations, which were the 
chief feature, offering an opportunity for 
personal display and creating a feeling of 
rivalry. 

Several of the leading principals in the 
female departments this year resolved to 
change all this, and the commencement ex- 
ercises in many schools were narrowed to 
the bestowing of the prizes, the distribu- 
tion of diplomas, and appropriate addresses 
and singing; dress and the profuse pres- 
entation of flowers being most sensibly 
discouraged. 

There is on the whole a marked improve- 
ment in the tone of the speeches made to 
the girls on these occasions. We hear 
much less about the meekness and self- 
sacrifice to be expected from their sex, and 
much more about the importance of the 
formation of character and the influence 


which these girls as women will have in | 


the future. 

The number of applicants for admission 
to the Normal College was larger than 
ever before. One thousand girls were ex- 
amined, of whom six hundred passed at an 
average of seventy-five per cent. and -up- 
wards. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Lucy Webb 
Hayes, of apoplexy, at her home in Fre- 
mont, Ohio, will be a sorrow to the whole 
country. Mrs. Hayes was loved and hon- 
ored everywhere. The simple and truly 
democratic ways which she introduced as 
the wife of President Hayes and the mis- 
tress of the White House, showed the 
strong character and the devotion to princi- 
ple which belonged to Mrs. Hayes. Her 
decided stand in banishing wine from the 
White House table, at official dinners, com- 
manded the respect even of those who 
Wished for the wine, and it won for her 
the love and admiration of the whole tem- 








| perance host, and of all who respect prin- 


ciple. Mrs. Hayes was known before her 
life at Washington for the good she did 
among the sick soldiers in the late war. 
Mr. Howells, in his campaign life of 
Gen. Hayes, quotes from the letters of 
soldiers, as follows: 


‘His wife is a noble woman; there was 
not a morning that she omitted going 
through the hospital, and she did every- 
thing she could for the sick and wound- 
ed.” ‘Into our midst,” wrote another, 
“sitting at our camp-fires, putting new 
heart into many a home-sick boy, banish- 
ing the fever from many a bronzed cheek 
with her gentle touch, came the fair lady 
and her boys. We named the camp in her 
honor, Camp Lucy Hayes.” 


Mrs. Hayes was a good wife, a good 
mother, a good woman; but the State did 
not know that it was safe to trust such a 
woman with the ballot. L. 8. 





Miss ANNA P. SILL, the pioneer in wom- 
an’s education in the West, died last week. 
Herself a Mt. Holyoke girl, before Welles- 
ley, Vassar, Smith or Bryn Mawr was 
thought of, Miss Sill came to Rockford, 
Ill., to organize a school for girls. Al- 
though at that time her ideas seemed very 
fanatical to those who thought women 





needed no education, she persisted, and | 


forty years ago founded Rockford Semi- 
nary. Norich man or woman championed 
the enterprise with a fortune, and funds 
were obtained only in little sums through 
her solicitation or the small accumulations 
from tuition fees. At present, the institu- 
tion is in excellent financial condition, 
with a college course equal to that of any 
men's college in the West, and superior to 
that of most women’s colleges here. Dur- 
ing the forty years, hundreds of girls have 


graduated from the institution and gone | 
out into the world to do their work. Dr. | 


Annie Ellers, a medical missionary who is 
now attendant physician to the Queen of 
Corea, with a salary of $10,000 a year, isa 
graduate of this school. Miss Sill used 
her influence especially to leaii her pupils 
to religious lives, and the result of her 


rites were performed in the chapel. where 
she had presided for so many years. Every- 
thing that could hold flowers was filled 


| with the brightest and sweetest, and we, 


her old pupils, tried to rejoice that she at 
last could enter into rest. 
had been principal emerita for the last five 
years, she still had her home in the insti- 
tution, and was loved by many of the pres- 
ent students, and treated like a mother by 
Miss Anna Gelston, the present talented 
principal. It is a pleasure to remember 
that, in spite of her. years and failing 
health, and her natural conservatism, she 
was an attendant at our last State suffrage 
convention, and seemed much pleased with 
the progress women were making. Her life 
work will show itself in the lives of others. 
Cc. G. W. 
————_ -*# eo 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Seventy-four young women graduated 
at Wellesley this week. 

The Oakland, Cal., W. C. T. U. sustains 
a coffee house which does an annual busi- 
ness of $16,200. 

Mrs. Henry Nash has been elected 
church-warden of Sotwell, a small village 
in Berkshire, England. 

Pundita Ramabai has named her home 





for high caste Hindoo widows, ‘Sharda | 


Sadan,” or ‘“The Home of Learning.” 
The Oregon Legislature appropriated 
$2,500 a year, to aid in sustaining the 
Refuge Home established by the W. C. T. 
U. 
The Equal Rights Association of Mem- 


The last sad | 


Although she | 
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The Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union of Butfalo, organized five years ago, 
have just paid the last of their debts, and 
own a fine building well adapted to their 
work. 

A Working Girl’s Society, called the 
‘““Hope Club,” was lately organized at 
Rockville, Conn., by Mrs. F. M. C. Harris 
(Hope Ledyard). It has started several 
classes. 

The Woman’s Alliance of Chicago are 
urging the subject of women on the school 
board, representing that their presence 
cannot make matters worse, and may make 
them better. 

Last week took place the marriage of 
Mr. Ivan Panin and Miss Miriam E. Wheel- 
er, of Grafton, Mass. Their address after 
July 15 will be Grafton. We wish them 
much happiness. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby has returned from 
Washington Territory, and will be at her 
home in Beatrice, Neb., for the summer. 


She can accept a few engagements ¢o lec- 


ture at near points. 

Miss Anna W. Williams, who sat for the 
picture of liberty on the silver dollar, has 
been appointed instructor in philosophy 
and kindergarten methods in the Philadel- 
phia Girls’ Normal School. 


The University of West Virginia, at Mor- | 


gantown, a State institution, has opened 
its doors to women. Morgantown is a 
pretty town near the Pennsylvania line, 
and the university now has 149 students. 


The Pennsylvania Summer School of 
Methods, of which Miss Lelia E. Patridge 
is president, will hold a three-weeks’ ses- 
sion at Altoona, beginning July 15, and 
another at Norristown, beginning Aug. 5. 

A washerwoman’s association has just 
been organized in Little Rock, Ark., 
among the colored women, and legally in- 
corporated. The association expects to 
aid and care for members in times of ill- 
ness and distress, and to further the inter- 
ests of the laundry business in various 
ways. 

The establishment of the first school ever 
supported by a public tax was duly cele- 
brated in Dorchester, Mass., last week, on 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the event. This was the beginning of 
our fine system of common schools. All 
honor to the men and women of that early 


| time! 


The Catholic World for June contains a 
remarkable article, Das Ewig-Weibliche, by 
tev. Edward McSweeney, D. D., setting 
forth woman’s sphere as illustrated by 
St. Hilda, who “‘governed ‘monasteries of 


men as well as of women,” and concluding | 
with a strong argument for woman suf- | 


frage. 

Since Miss Pond resigned the post of 
State organizer for the Mass. W. S. A. she 
has visited Rhode Island, Connecticut and 


, New York, and she finds the warmest wel- 





| 


come for the Historical Pageant. She 
writes that she hopes to make it possible 
for every State to have a State organizer, 
and to push the work. 

The British House of Commons has re- 
fused to pass a bill looking to the equaliza- 
tion of sentences. In the discussion it 
came out that one man had been sentenced 
to prison for six weeks for kicking his 
wife to death, while another was sentenced 
for seven years for stealing some candles, 
and another for twelve years for appro- 
priating a piece of canvas. 

Dr. Kate Bushnell, sent to Johnstown by 
the Woman’s Sanitary Association of Ili- 
nois, sends back an appeal for funds to 
help in cleansing what homes there are left 
there, and making them fit for habitation. 
The work would be placed in charge of 


phis, Tenn., has voted to become auxiliary | good, efficient women, and it is a work 
to the National-American Woman Suffrage | that must be done. Dr. Alice Ewing is 


Association. 

Miss Boynton, on class day at Cornell, 
claimed that ‘“‘not the better half, but the 
larger half of the population should have 
a voice in the government.” 

In Wilmington, Del., the city committee 
have reported favorably on the appoint- 
ment of a police matron, and the report 
was adopted by the city council. 

A Mrs. Smith, who teaches laundry work 
at Fersyth College, England, also writes 
novels,’ contributes original recipes to 
Truth, and is her own dressmaker. 

The first woman to apply to Census 
Superintendent Porter for employment in 
collecting the statistics is Mrs. Kate B. 
Cothran, of California, a newspaper writer. 
. Rev. Dr. J. W. Bashford, a staunch 
friend of woman suffrage, and the author 
of a very effective tract, ‘‘The Bible for 
Woman Suffrage,” is to be the next presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wesleyan University, at 
Delaware, O. 

The subject of women in journalism is 
receiving a good deal of attention just 
now. Miss Grace W. Soper has an article 
under that title in Harper's Bazar, Miss 
Carrie M. Ashton has another in the Wom- 
an’s News, and the same subject is treated 
at some length in the Women’s Penny Paper 
of London. ° 


| 








associated with Dr. Bushnell. 


Rev. John F. Goucher, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church in Bal- 
timore, has offered to give $85,000 to the 
Baltimore Woman's College as an endow- 
ment fund, provided the college secures 
an additional sum of $40,000 for the same 
purpose. Rey. Dr. L. F. Morgan, at the 
last conference, undertook to raise this 


amount and has received thus far about | 


$15,000. 


The Hartford (Ct.) Equal Rights Club 
has held its last meeting for the season, 
and decided to have a basket picnic the 
following Friday. A vote of thanks was 
passed to Dr. Dimock for his efforts in 
the Legislature in behalf of woman suf- 
frage. Mr. and Mrs. Kimball, who had 
just returned from the West, gave a pleas- 
ant account of municipal woman suffrage 
in Kansas. 


The Chicago Training School for City, 
Home and Foreign Missions, started four 
years ago, graduated a class of twenty- 
five ladies at its recent commencement. 
Connected with this school are the Dea- 
conesses’ Home and the Training School 
for Nurses of the Wesley Hospi Three 
Deaconesses graduated this summer and 
were duly licensed, Bishop Bowman con- 
ducting the services. 
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The County Convention of the Blue Earth The corner-stone of the new building of 


| Co. (Minn.) W. C. T. U., recently held at 
Amboy, passed the following resolution : 
Resolved, That we greatly value the right of 
| suffrage on all school questions and will endeavor 
to faithfully use the privilege, while we shall also 
work for equal suffrage for woman, and shall 
talk and reason, work and a for this God- 
given, though now withholden, right. 
At the Universalist Minister's Monday 

Morning Meeting recently, Rev. Ada C. 
| Bowles, by invitation, read an essay on 
“The relation of the church to municipal 
suffrage for women.”’ This was followed 
by a discussion, a considerable number of 
those present participating, all but one of 
whom warmly commended the paper and 
approved the proposed reform. ‘The es- 
| say was printed in full in the Christian 

Leader. 

It is said an insurance company con- 
ducted by women has been established in 
| New Orleans. Probably the first woman 
| to go into the insurance business in 
| Mississippi was Mrs. V. L. Early, of 
Meridian. During the failing health of 
her husband she assisted him in his busi- 
ness for a year. She became so skilled 
that at his death she assumed his duties 
in the insurance agency, which she re- 
| tained until her own death four years ago. 
| —Mississippi White Ribbon. 
At the annual meeting of the New York 
| City Woman Suffrage League, held at No. 
| 4 Lexington Avenue, Thursday, June 6, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Lillie Devereux Blake. Vice-Pres- 
idents, Docie C. Goss, Missouri T. Guiteau, Em- 
ily L. Wakeman, Hannah Allen. Recording 
Secretary, P. H. Levey. Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Carrie F. Lovell. Treasurer, Jeanie Mac- 
Adam. Chairman Executive Committee, Bertha 
Johnston. Executive Committee, Esther Herr- 
man, Charlotte F. Daley, Martha C. Bishop, 
Theresa Barcolow. Custodians, Katherine 
Blake, Clara Wakeman, Anna Locke. Auditors, 
John Lovell, John W. Guiteau. 

By invitation of Miss Floretta Vining, 
the New England Women’s Press Associa- 
tion held its June meeting at her seaside 
residence at Hall, Mass., last Saturday. 
The weather was beautiful, the sail down 
the harbor refreshing, the hostess kind 
and cordial, and the clam-bake dinner de- 
licious. Votes of thanks for a delightful 
day were passed to Miss Vining and every 
one connected with the oceasion, including 
the Boston and Hingham Steamboat Co., 
and the Nantasket Beach R. R., who fur- 
nished free passes. 








| Mrs. Livermore, in her ‘‘Story of the 
War,” says: “I had been accustomed, as 
| are most women, to think men more impa- 
| tient in sickness, more exacting, and less 
manageable than women. But this was 
| not true of these soldiers in hospital. They 
complained little, endured much, were 
grateful for the least kindness, and, as a 
rule, were very unselfish. ‘Phere were 
| Philip Sidneys in every hospital, who re- 
fused comforts and ministrations offered 
| them, in behalf of some more suffering 
| comrade.” 
| The Denver, Col., Central W. C. T. U. 
| has its Woman’s Exchange, Kitchen Gar- 
| den, Day Nursery, and now its city 
missionary. An invalid, Mrs. G. W. 
Thompson, though confined to her bed, 


| has made a scrap-book containing 1,500 | 


pictures, and has sent it, with poems and 
cuts, to add to the pleasure of the little 
ones in the Day Nursery. The union now 
controls the whole block, and mothers 
have their rooms upstairs at reasonable 
rent, leaving their babies at the nursery 
while away at work. 

Women are showing themselves deserv- 
ing of all the efforts made to afford them 
medical training in India. In Calcutta 
they have been winning all sorts of honors 
at recent examinations. A native girl 
ranked highest in the M. B. examination, 
and also took two prizes; three English 
ladies won certificates of honor in surgery ; 
one a special certificate of honor in 
anatomy; one a certificate of honor in 
ophthalmic medicine, the viceroy’s medal 
and other prizes; one a gold medal in 
materia medica and a special certificate in 
anatomy; one a gold medal in dentistry, 
and one a certificate of honor in anatomy. 
It is also a satisfaction to hear that a 
present of 30,000 rupees has been made by 
a native ruler to the Bombay Government 
for a Training Hospital for Nurses. 

Among the benevolent institutions in 
Colorado, the ‘*Ladies’ Benevolent Union,” 
Pueblo, holds a worthy place. Mrs. J. 58. 
Sperry, the originator, continues in charge 
of the work, that has been established 
in a building of its own for the past two 
years. This institution receives under its 
care the sick, the poor, the persecuted, 
the deceived, the troubled and needy ones 
who, upon investigation, are found to be 


represented sixteen nationalities. 
for counsel and assistance have been re- 
ceived from 1,663 persons. Twenty-two 


and 177 applications have been received 
for children for adoption. Forty-eight 
little ones have received temporary shel- 
ter. Mrs. Sperry is strongly opposed to 
having children placed in a common poor- 





house. 


children have been placed in good homes, | 


wena and wholesomeness. 
than the 

petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N Y. 


Monticello Seminary (totally destroyed by 
fire last November) was laid at Godfrey, 
Ill., June 13, with appropriate ceremonies 
conceived and carried out by women. The 
exercises were fresh in character and 
graceful in execution. Six little girls, as 


| maids of honor, waited upon the graduat- 


ing class, bearing for them the coffer of 
documents, its silver key, the trowel and 
the goblets of corn, oil and wine. The 
seniors, twelve in number, conducted the 
services with womanly dignity and self- 
possession. 





IT IS A CURIOUS FACT 

that the body is now more susceptible to benefit 
from medicine than at any other season. Hence 
the importance of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla now, 
when it will do you the most good. It is reall 
wonderful for purifying and enriching the blood, 
creating an appetite, and giving a healthy tone to 
the whole system. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which is peculiar to itself. 





Tue Spruce Point House, advertised elsewhere, 
which opens July Ist, for the season, is situated 
near the entrance of Boothbay Harbor, at one of 
the most inviting and invigorating localities found 
along the whole coast ot Naaine. The cosey hotel 
is located about three hundred feet from the 
water, on elevated land, and only a few rods from 
the Steamboat Landing, fronting on Grand View 
Avenue. The view of Boothbay Harbor, in- 
cluding Mouse Island with its Samoset House 
and Rosewood Cottage, Squirrel Island covered 
with cottages, Capital Island with its long line of 
cottages, Burnt Island Light, together with the 
broad Ocean, make up the grand view from the 
piazza of the Spruce Point House. A forest of 
spruce, oak and maple, covering one hundred 
acres (owned by the Boston and Boothbay Land 
Company), on the eastern side of Spruce Point 
to the shore of Linekins Bay, with walks cleared 
along the shore, po ample opportunities for 
a ramble under the shade of a thick forest. The 
historic surroundings and legends, the many 
beautiful islands and wide range of gleaming 
sea, and the many facilities for comfort, recrea- 
tion, fishing, sailing, bathing, driving and delight- 
ful walks cannot beexcelledin diversity. Living 
is a constant exultation, quiet and rest also a 
never-failing resource. Mails twice a day. 
Table excellent and rooms ditto. Cheap and 
easy travelling from Boston and Portland. Send 
for circulars or write for particulars. 





A COMPARATIVELY new enterprise for a woman 
to engage in is an American and foreign teacher's 
bureau which was recently opened at 3 Park 
Street by Miss M. R. Heckart, formerly principal 
of Park Place Institute, of Baltimore. This lady 
has personal knowledge of many of the best 
schools in the country, and the aim of her bureau 
is to raise the standard of American instruction 
by giving trustworthy information about them to 

arents and guardians, and introducing thorough- 
y competent teachers and instructors to those in 
need of them. This educational bureau deals 
with journalists, editors, newspaper correspond- 
ents and other literary people. Some of the 
work in which Miss Heckart is engaged is trans- 
lating manuscript into any foreign language, or 
copying upon a typewriter manuscript or ser- 
mons. 





“Tue Sixty-first Annual Catalogue of the 
Teachers and Pupils of Chauncy Hall School, 
No. 258 Boylston Street (Copley Square), Boston, 
with Sketches of Part of the School Work and of 
the General Management,” has just been issued 
and should be in the hands of parents who desire 
to place children where they can receive thorough 
instruction. The new department for training 
kindergarten teachers, an account of which ap- 
pears on page 54 of the catalogue, will no doubt 
be productive of much good. 





Lapres and gentlemen who prefer to furnish 
their own Bathing Suits will do well by calling 
on Holmes & Co., 109 Kingston Street, to exam- 
ine bathing suits, etc., advertised in another col- 
umn. These suits are first-class, comfortable 
and well-fitting. Most bathing suits make one 
look ridiculous; these make the wearers look 
natural and pleasing. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 


More economical 
ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 





You will find everything in 


SUMMER GLOVES 


worthy. Those already cared for have | 
Calls | 


— AT— 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


No. 53 West Street. 





seeing, 
61 East 11th St., ba easy 


Private Board in New York. 
Parties visiting New York, shopping or sight- 
cellent pri ate board at 
will find ex d v a a p. 
retail stores laces of interest. Terms 
» Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 
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REPOSE. 
BY ELLEN H. BUTLER. 
The little moon from purple skies 
Slips to a silver sea; 
The dreaming world enchanted lies, 


And peace like that of Paradise 
Steals gently over me. 


Far out beyond the phantom shore 

I drift, with neither sail nor oar, 

To rock and dip, or fall and rise, 

With idle hands and drooping eyes, 
In happy reverie. 





nnthiiiiiinds 
THINKING OF YOU. 


BY LILLIE 





SHELDON. 





The last gleam of sunlight has faded away; 

The soft, gentle twilight no longer will stay; 

The birds’ evening-carols have died on the breeze, 

And they’ve flown to their rest in the green, leafy 
trees. 

The first stars peep out in the far-away blue, 

While I, dear old friend, am thinking of you. 


The world’s hum so busy is tranquillized now, 

And slumber rests lightly on Nature’s fair brow. 
The round June moon creeps o’er the far eastern hills 
And floods with its soft light the valleys and rills. 
The beautiful flowers are sipping the dew, 

As sweet as my thoughts when I’m thinking of you. 





+++ 
7~oe 


A MORNING WALK. 


Though we have said good-bye, 
Clasped hands and parted ways, my dream and I, 
There still is beauty on the earth and glory in the sky’ 





The world has not grown old 
With foolish hopes, nor commonplace nor cold, 
Nor is there any tarnish on the happy harvest gold. 


Spent was the night in sighing, 
In tears and vain regrets, heartache and crying— 
Lo! breaks the windy azure morn with clouds tumul.- 
tuous flying! 


Life is not all a cheat, 
A sordid struggle trite and incomplete, 
When the sun and shadow flee across the billows of 
the wheat; 


When upward pierces keen 
The lark’s shrill exultation o’er the sheen 
Of the young barley’s wavy fleece of silky, silvery 
green. 


Didst think, O narrow heart! 
That mighty Nature shared thy puny smart? 
Face her serene, heart-whole, heart-free, that is the 
better part. 


Are the high heavens bent, 
A vault of snow and sapphire wonderment, 
Merely to arch, dull egotist, thy dismal discontent? 


Would’st pour into the ear 
Of the young morn the thoughts that make thee drear, 
View the land’s joyous splendor through the folly of 
a tear? 
The boon thou hast not had— 
*Tis a slight, trivial thing to make thee sad, 
When with the sunshine and the storm God's glori- 
ous world is glad. 


’Tis guilt to weep for it, 
When blithe the swallows by the poplars flit; 
Aslant they go, pied cloven gleams through leafage 
golden lit; 


While breezy purples stain 
The long, low grassy reaches of the plain, 
Where ashen pale the alders quake before the hurri- 
cane. 


Ah! there are still delights 
Hid in the multitude of common sights, 
The dear and wonted pageant of the summer days 
and nights. 


The word is not yet said 
Of ultimate ending; we are quick, not dead, 


Though the dim years withhold from us one frail 


joy coveted. 


Our life is all too brief, 
The world too wide, too wonderful for grief, 
Too crowded with the loveliness of bird and bud and 
leaf. 


So, though we said good-bye 
With bitter, futile tears, my dream and I— 
Each slender blade of wayside grass is clothed with 
majesty! —Cornhill Magazine. 





—_————eo 


MRS. ANDREWS’S ONE TALENT. 

It was a gem of a house, with a sweet, 
homelike air pervading every nook and 
corner ; far enough removed from the great 
thoroughfare to avoid the glare and dust 
of the city, but not too far to be easily ac- 
cessible. 

A stately group of magnolias cast their 
shadows and fragrance over the open bay- 
window where Mrs. Andrews was engaged 
in setting to rights after the house-warm- 
ing of the night before. Something else 
evidently occupied her mind more than the 
bisque ornament she was dusting, for she 
paused, and looking dreamily out, said, 

’ half aloud: 

‘*What could he have meant? There he 
comes now, I will ask him,” and she flut- 
tered through the window down to the en- 
trance. 

‘*What did you mean, doctor,” she said, 
after they had exchanged greetings, 
“when you prayed last night that we 
might use our houses for God’s glory?” 

‘““What did the faithful servant do with 
nis Lord’s talents?’ was the seemingly ir- 
relevant reply. 

‘*But you don’t mean that a house is a 
talent?” 

‘*What is?’ said the pastor. 

“Why, something that we can serve him 
with.” 

“And why not a house, then?” 

“Why, I don’t know—but a house is just 
to make a happy home.” 

“Exactly, and that home is to radiate in 
all directions, till the increase is like the 

. ten other talents.” 

“But how?” she asked, while her eyes 

shone. 


“That I can’t tell; you will find ways 


| enough if you look for them.” 


All day Mrs. Andrews went around 
among her pretty belongings with a pre- 
occupied air. The books, the pictures, the 
curiosities from far-away lands, all seemed 
to say, *‘How are you going to use us?” 

Mr. Andrews’s business as a cotton- 
buyer and broker had taken him abroad, 
and now, tired with wandering, they had 
come back to their old home on the Chicka- 


| saw Bluffs, as Memphis used to be called, 


to settle down again to quiet life. 

“There is nothing like home, after all, 
is there?” said he, as they sat on the moon- 
lit veranda. 

‘No, indeed,” she replied; ‘‘and I hope 
nothing will ever make us leave it again. 
But did you notice what Dr. Martin said 
about our using the house for God’s 
glory?” 

“Yes, I noticed it, but it passed out of 
my mind.” 

‘Well, he says a house isa talent, and 
you must use it so as to multiply it; but 
how can one do it?” 

“You'll find a way, I don’t doubt,” he 
laughed. 

“I’ve been thinking,’ she said slowly, 
‘sas God has given our own darlings a hap- 
py home, perhaps he means us to open it 
to some one else’s dear ones.” 

‘Do you mean to adopt a child?” her 
husband said. 

“No, I wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“Well, is it a gospel feast? case of the 
lame, the halt, ete. ?” 

“No,” she answered; “‘that would be a 
That might come in, 


. 


party, merely. 
though.” 

“I give it up, then. I am no Gdipus. 
You must read the riddle.” 

“*T am not quite sure I know myself, but 
my idea was to take one evening in the 
week, hunt out those who are in need of 
home influences and have none, and bring 
them into our home, and make them feel 
that they belong somewhere. I don’t want 
to be visionary, but don’t you think it 
might be done so as to brighten some 
cheerless lives and lighten some sad 
hearts?” 

‘““My dear,” her husband answered, “I 
should have thought such a place the Gar- 
den of Eden if it had been opened to me 
when I came here, a forlorn and homesick 
boy, with not a soul to care whether I 
lived or died. But that reminds me of a 
card put into my hands as I left the ele- 
vator.”” 

He stepped inside the hall, read the note, 
then laughingly put it into his wife’s 
hands. 

‘Dear Andrews,” it ran, “I wish you 
would do something for Wright to-night. 
I don’t think there is much the matter with 
him now, but he looks badly, and will be 
ill if somebody does not look after him. I 
cannot but feel that we are responsible for 
the clerks, so take him in hand if you can. 
I am oft to New Orleans in the morning.” 

“There, Nan, is something for you to 
begin on. I willsend him up to-morrow.” 

The afternoon sun blazed on the pave- 
ments as a young man came wearily down 
the street. 

**T don’t believe I'll go in, after all,” he 
muttered. ‘‘What does she care about 
me and my headaches now ?” and he turned 


| back; but the idea of his steaming third- 





story room made him hesitate, until the 
cool shadows and the tinkle of the foun- 
tain drew him on. 

The faint bell-pull was not answered, 
and, really unable to stand, he dropped on 
the sofa in the hall, and there Mrs. An- 
drews found him asleep. 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, starting up and 
coloring furiously, ‘pardon me!” 

“It is I who must beg pardon for keep- 
ing you waiting; but here is my apology,” 
and she handed him a great bunch of 
Marechal Neil roses. 

‘Oh, how delicious!’ he exclaimed, in- 
haling the fragrance. 

“How tired you must get in the hot 
city!” she said, noting his pallor, now 
that the flush had faded, and his tremu- 
lous hand. ‘“Can’t you get a vacation and 
go home to your mother?” 

‘*T have no home and no mother.” 

‘“My poor boy!” was all the answer she 
made; but her eyes, which filled with 
tears, and the gentle clasp of her hand, 
spoke more than words. 

“Now, I am going to give you a curious 
prescription, and send you off to take a 
bath before tea. There is nothing so re- 
freshing. Mr. Andrews always has one 
when he comes from town.” 

Half an hour after, rested and refreshed, 
Calvin Wright came out on the veranda to 
find a tempting lunch of strawberries and 
cream, in sparkling glass dishes, awaiting 
him, and he dropped into the soft-cush- 
ioned chair with a sigh of pleasure. Am- 


| brosial berries they were to him; at least, 


he told the boys that night that he had 
been in paradise. 

The dainty tea-table with its exquisite 
napery, and its quaint, delicate old china, 
was a revelation to the boy who had known 
nothing but third-rate boarding-house 
fare; to say nothing of the white-robed 





| committed to 


others of their sex from falling into the 


figure at the head, and the earnest-souled 
man who heaped his plate with delicacies 
and brought forth his rich conversational 
powers to entertain his guest, with as 
much interest as if he had been the high- 
est in the land instead of the youngest 
clerk in the elevator. 

‘Oh, well,” thought the boy, ‘‘they are 
rich, and have always had everything they 
want; it is all luck, anyway.” 

But in the long talk that came after tea, 
Mr. Andrews told him how he had come 
to Memphis with a suit of butternut jeans, 
and one dollar in his pocket; how he had 
steadily worked his way up, stayed on 
through the terrible years of pestilence, 
and had the fever himself in a hospital. 
“So you see it is not all luck.” 

**Did I say that, sir?” 

“No, you did not say it, but that is what 
you young ones all think. It is courage, 
determination, perseverance, and, above 
all, it is God’s good hand upon you—and 


makeg a man’s success in life.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said the young man, 
involuntarily holding out his hand. The 
elder grasped it cordially, saying: 

**God bless you, my boy, and give you 
the true success which may not be meas- 
ured here.” 

“Good - night, Mrs. Andrews,” said 
Wright, as the clock gave a warning 
stroke, ‘‘you will never know what this 
evening has been to me. May I come 
again?” 

**Come whenever you can. Thursdays 
are to be my reception days, and if you 
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have any tired, homesick, sad or discour- | 


aged friends, bring them with you. 
will find some way to help them.” 





It would take many pages to tell of that 
summer, how many tired shop-girls, seam- 
stresses and school-teachers, as well as 
clerks, found a haven of rest in the beauti- 
ful homestead of ‘“‘Sweet Content,” as it 
was aptly named. ‘The pictures, the 
books, the grand piano, the curios, all 
played their part. 

The story is not all written yet; its cir- 
cles are still widening, and only eternity 
will reveal the whole. 

‘She is an angel,” said the young men; 
but she is not, only a consecrated servant 


We | 


that you can have for the asking—that | hard, 





snare which ruined their own lives. 
Emma HOWARD. 


TEMPERANCE TEMPLE IN LOS ANGELES. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 5, 1889, 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The Temperance Temple was dedicated 
April 28. It was beautifully decorated. 
Miss Willard’s portrait smiled out from 
among the flowers, and Miss Henrietta 
More, of Ohio, National Organizer for the 
W. C. T. U., delivered the principal ad- 
dress. 

The ushers and collectors were women. 
Seven hundred dollars was raised toward 
furnishing it. The basement is already 
rented for a temperance restaurant, and 
the auditorium has been rented a month or 
more. Itis a monument to woman’s un- 
tiring perseverance. It was begun when 
all was prosperous. When times grew 
men who had promised large 
amounts could give nothing. 
women gathered up the small amounts, 
and provided for the unpaid balance, which 
the office and other rent will help make 
continually smaller. 

Mrs. Lucy Drew More, the former pres- 
ident of Southern California W. C. T. U., 








| 


But the | 


| 


a New Englander and the wife of the | 


principal of the normal school here, has 
been at the head, and has worked as only 
a woman who is working for principle 
alone can work. 


Mrs. Margaret Parker, formerly of Eng- | 


land, is now living at Riverside. We see 
her occasionally in this city. 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
+o 


PICTURESQUE CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 5, 1889. 


Editors Woman's Journat; 





joyed by me the other day. The land grad- 
ually slopes all the way to the foot-hills. 


The road winds along through barley- | bin Ghouléer 


a 


— 
is seventy miles long, and from ten to 
twenty wide, and in it is located the tow, 
of Fernando, where is situated the McClay 
Theological School of the University ‘of 
Southern California. At the foot of the 
ridge lay a large ranch, and the men were 
just entering the ranch-house for dinner. 
From the top of the ridge we could see Los 
Angeles, and off in the distance the blue 
sea. At the foot of the hills, on the side 
toward Los Angeles, were pear, apricot 
and apple trees, grapes, corn, squashes 
(pumpkins, as they call them here), aj) 
growing with no irrigation. 

A little forsaken bee ranch clung té one 
side of the mountain, and the ruins of ap 
old adobe lay at its feet, a little farther on, 
A Spaniard drove up to the little hotel as 
we came back, got out and went into the 
open saloon in one end of it. The land. 
lady nodded to him as he passed, and sat 
staring in the faces of the passers-by. 
clinging to her broom, unmindful of her 
dirty dress and uncombed head. The land- 
lord, who evidently combined occupations, 
for he wore acarpenter’s duck apron, came 
out with a big pipe in his mouth and a 
foaming glass of beer on a salver, which 
he handed to the Spanish woman, who 
drank outside while her husband drank in- 
doors, not neglecting her baby, to whom 
she first passed the glass. 

A man rattled down the road toward the 
city, beating a pair of small mules, turning 
now and then to watch the empty demi- 
john tied on the back of his seat, and the 
two sacks of potatoes, whose price was, 
doubtless, to fill it. 

A party of tourists puffed and panted up 
the road as we came down; the man, in 
the lead, corpulent, well-fed, prosperous- 
looking; the lady, his wife evidently, 


| warm and tired, doubtless wishing they 


| fields, where stand hay-presses with men | 


doing her Master’s work, and using to the | 
| feet long, was picking up the tumbles of 


best advantage that which her Lord has 
her trust. Are there not 
others whom he has blessed with houses 
and lands who will go and do likewise ?— 
New York Observer. 
Sees 


N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERSGIPS. 


John L. Whiting.......+cececeeseseeees $1. 
Mary B. Whitin 
Frances A. Whittemore .....-....s00+ 
8S. J.T. O’Brien....... 
J. A. Howland. 
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Virginia Stevens.......ccceeee coceeees 
Friend 
James G. Rodger .....csceccceeccsceees 
Lewis FOGG cccccccccccccccccccccscvcccs 
Lydia L. Turner... 
Emma F. Munroe.. 
Sarah B. Bowker 
Edith Pennock... 
Josiah H. Carter .. ee sees 
Cy. Dy. Fades cccccccccccccccccccccscccces 
William Lloyd Garrison.........+++++- 
Ellen W. Garrison........seeeeeeeeeees 
Fred H. Henshaw........seeeesssseecees 
Eliza A. Henshaw............ 
Ann Henshaw..... 

. S. Hawes ....... 
Silvanus Smith .... 
Judith W. Smith..........++ eocccceces 
Susan E. Crocker, M. D .....-.ee+esee- 
Be Wc MEMebscscscccecoccccosesceesccs 
Annie Weld Edson..........ssseeeeees 
Emily B. Collin8.......sseeeseseseeeees 
Nancy Gilman..... 
Mary H. Semple. 
Abby D. Hicks... 
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THE SAME MORAL LAW. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the debate on the Massachusetts wom- 
an suffrage bill, published in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL of May 25, Mr. Symonds, of 
Salem, claimed that if women were allowed 
to vote, ‘‘all the brothels of Boston would 
be emptied at the polls.”” But he forgot 
to state that since all men have the suf- 
frage, the male frequenters of such places 
must certainly be fully represented at the 
polls now, and according to moral law and 
decency these men are not one whit better 
than the female inmates of houses of ill- 
repute. Yet the claim of such men to the 
suffrage is never questioned. These men 
are let loose upon the public, contaminated 
with the worst of vices, and are allowed to 
associate with the best society, and even 
to court and marry innocent and pure 
young girls. When public opinion is in 
this demoralized state in regard to men, it 
certainly cannot in any logical sense point 
the finger of scorn at impure women. 
Morally speaking it might be well to keep 
the inmates of brothels out of politics, but 
when we make any such law let us follow 
the simplest rule of justice and keep out 
the men who help to make these places 
what they are. 

It is my personal opinion, however, that 
many so-called ‘‘lost’’ women, if allowed 
to vote, would stand up for any social 


BSReeesesessssssssssessseses 





purity law which might keep the feet of 


tramping all day long to make the bales 
of barley-hay—the kind most used here, 
except the alfalfa. In one place a ‘thead- 
er” was waiting ready to begin its work 
in some wheat-field, and in another a huge 
horse-rake, with teeth twelve or fifteen 


barley-hay for the hay-press—the horses, 
one on each side, behind it, instead of in 
the usual position in front. 

Birds sang here and there in the eucalyp- 
tus and pepper trees which border the 
road, but the small boy, with his mania 
for collecting eggs and young birds, has 
nearly annihilated them. Very few mock- 


ing-birds are heard compared to what there | 


were a year or two ago, which is greatly 
to be regretted. 
As we neared the foot-hills, we saw 


acres of tomatoes and watermelons, and 


also the ever-present lot stakes—relics of 
the real-estate boom. 
houses and an unfinished hotel bore the 


A little group of | 


name of Hollywood, but no one was visible | 


anywhere, though the houses all seemed 
to be occupied. 

When we entered the ca on the real 
climb began. On each side rose the foot- 
hills, dotted here and there with freshly 
plowed fields, or those from which the 
barley had just been cut, while here and 
there, on the very top of one of the round- 
ed hills, would suddenly appear a corn- 
field or vineyard. A long water-pipe 
stretched across their sides, and tanks were 
set here and there to supply the people, 
who lived sometimes on the top of a hill, 
sometimes at the very lowest part of some 
narrow cafion. 

A couple of Chinese came out of one 
of the wretched little unpainted shan- 
ties. In another, near by, was a white 
family with some ideas of refinement, for 
white lace curtains were at the windows, 
and a bright flower-garden at the side of 
the house. Close by was the home corral, 
made by stretching a rope across the wide 
end of a sort of V-shaped pocket, made by 
the mountain on one side and the high 
roadway on the other. Small red and yel- 
low flowers bloomed on the mountain sides, 
and gorgeous cactus blooms were on every 
side. Light yellow, dark yellow, orange, 
pink, deep red, and others shaded with all 
the colors combined; they made a bright 
spot against the brown mountain. 

In some places smal] live-oak trees grew, 
looking in the distance like well-kept or- 
chards. 

Two great loads of wood met us, as we 
went up, one with four, the other with six 
horses, and each consisting of two of the 
deep freight wagons of the country. Two 
buckboards passed us as we lunched un- 
der a spreading sycamore-tree beside the 
mountain brook, with its spicy water- 
cresses. One had broken down, and the 
woman, who had been riding with the man, 
who drove carefully along, was seated flat 
on the other one, behind the crowded seat 
which already held three persons. 

We drove on up to the dividing ridge 





and down till the San Fernando Valley in 
| all its beauty lay spread out before us. It 








had driven instead of coming out on the 


| . 
ss | driveway; but the small boy of the party 
A ride through Cahuenga Pass was en- | -& y pany 


was rosy-cheeked and happy, with his hat 
well back on his head, and a Spanish bay- 
onet, with its white flowers, slung over 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
—————_0 @ ¢——-__ — 


SOWING SEED AT COUNTY FAIRS. 


SHERWOOD, N. Y., JUNE 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In many of the counties of the State of 
New York the W. C. T. U. has assumed 
the task of caterer on occasion of the local 
fairs. The duty of the writer, as a mem- 
ber of the Union, recently required her at- 
tendance at a county fair for several days. 

She went, not only accompanied with 
two wagons of food, contributed by those 
interested in the women’s enterprise, but 
also furnished with 500 suffrage leaflets 
procured for the occasion. ‘These were 
carefully distributed to women solely, 
since we are told that women are the 
strongest opponents of their own enfran- 
chisement. The leaflets were of seven 
kinds, as follows: 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Thirteen Years’ Experience in Wyoming. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism. 

Bible for Woman Suffrage. 

Ballot for Home. 

Objections Answered. 

All were scattered, and always courteous- 
ly received, sometimes with hearty inter- 
est. One lady remarked, as she accepted 
those offered her: ‘‘I have seen you con- 
stantly as you went and came in the 
dining-hall.” For answer to an expres 
sion of surprise that one seldom seen ina 
crowd should attract her notice, she 
pointed to the writer’s little badge of min- 
gled white and yellow, and the writer felt, 
as never before, the value of a bit of rib- 
bon as a witness for a principle. 

Since there are no other gatherings 80 
popular in character, fairs give us our best 
opportunity for the wide sowing of 
thought on this vital subject, and this ex- 
perience is given to suggest similar work 
to others interested for the cause of equal 
rights. EMILy E. HOWLAND. 

4 ¢—___—_—_. 
BERKELEY SCHOOL CLASS DINNER. 


CHELSEA, JUNE 17, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The accompanying account of the clas* 
dinner of the Berkeley School graduating 
class may interest your readers as show- 
ing how the ideas for which your paper 
stands are broadening and developing the 
minds of the rising generation. 

MARGARET B. BARNARD. 


The class dinner of the Berkeley School 
qredenies of °89, at Hotel Brunswick, 
une 13, was a unique and very success 
affair, an affair which made one of the 
principals remark, ‘‘Has the millennium 
come? Has it really come? The young 
men of the class, instead of going 0 alone 
to enjoy their dinner, invited the young 

ladies to share it with them, and then 

the apm see and several of the teachers 
to be the sts. The president, Mr. 
Walter C. las, Jr., presided with 
great ity. Miss Mary B. Hill, the 
vice-president, maintained her position 
with much quiet elegance of manner. 
Mr. Luce lly responded to the 

“Our Honored Guests,” and Mr. Dans 
frankly acknow . in reply to ‘The 
Girls,” that they led the boys in all good 
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things. Responses to toasts were also | 
by Messrs. be wy - a ome 
iding, Berry a » and by 
Spehard.” One of the principals said that 
he had never before known of a class din- 
ner where the presence of the teachers | 
been earuestly desired, as a means of | 
increasing the pleasure of the pupils. He | 
very feelingly of the cordial relations 
ro have existed between instructors and | 
instructed. It is to be hoped that the cus- | 
tom thus inaugurated may be followed not 
only by all future classes of the Berkeley 
School, but by other schools, and thus | 
promote that harmony and friendship 
which form one of the charms of student 


life. -+o+- 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 
A SILVER SLOOP IN THE SKY. | 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 











Ob, merrily now, my deary, 
Willy Wisp through the marsh doth flit, 
And he holdeth his little lantern, 
Lest he fall in a way-side pit. 
He sleeps ’mongst the tall blue lilies, 
Willy Wisp, in the marsh all day, 
But at night he lighteth his lantern, 


And frolicketh out to play. 


Through the field, with their golden torches, 
The fire-flies come in a troop; 

Low over the trees is sailing 
The moon like a silver sloop. 

Yes, the fire-flies come with their torches ; 
And now through the bearded grass 

The glow-worms bring their yellow lamps, 
That the fairies might see to pass. | 

The fairies were ferried from elf-land 
In a boat on a silver wire, 

And they prance through the fields on their milk- 

white steeds, 

A-striking out diamond fire. 


Now leave your supper, my deary, 
And come with a laugh and a shout; 

I will plead with your gentle mother 
That for once she will let you out. 


Come hither, my clear-eyed lassie ; 
You will find in the meadow, maybe, 

A fairy ring, though never a glimpse 
Will there come of it to me. 


You may see the dance of the fairies, 
Though I to it be blind; 

You may hear them call to their milk-white steeds, 
And their silver bugles wind. 


You may see the moon like a silver wheel 
Roll over the road of blue; 

You may see the moon like a silver sloop 
In the waveless ocean, too. 


But look in your childhood, deary, 
Or your heart may grow so old 

That you cannot see the fairies’ dance, 
Or the glow-worms’ lamps of gold: 


And you so low for wisdom 
In after years may stoop, 
You will see the moon like a barren globe, 
But never a silver sloop! 
—Harper’s Young People. 


a 


PLAYING BROWNIE. 


It was a very dismal, rainy Saturday. 
And a very dismal little girl, with some- 
thing that looked like a raindrop running 
over each cheek, stood at the sitting-room 
window, drumming drearily on the pane, 
through which there was nothing to be 
seen but a rubber-coated grocery boy with 
a basket on his arm. 

“What a horrid, horrid day!’ pouted 
Alice Kent. 

“What a little Miss Grumblekin!” ex- 
claimed busy Aunt Julia, as she hurried 
through the room, clad in her gossamer 
waterproof, on her way to the market. 

“But, auntie, I haven’t anybody to play 
with.” 

Aunt Julia stopped a moment. “I 
know a nice game you can play all by 
yourself,” she said. 

“What is it?’’ asked Alice. 

“Play you are a good brownie,” replied 
heraunt. ‘‘Your mother has a great deal 
to attend to this morning.” 

“What do good brownies do, 
Julia?” 

“Things to help people;when nobody 
Sees,’ was the reply, “surprises; you 
know.” ‘Then she was gone. 

Alice stood and watched the umbrella 
turn the corner. Then her face bright- 
ened, and she ran up stairs as fast as her 
feet could carry her. 

As the family sat at the cosy tea-table 
that evening mamma remarked: ‘I be- 
lieve there has been » good fairy around 
to-day. Somebody dusted my room, and | 
put ny work-basket to rights, and ar- | 
ranged my top drawer beautifully.” | 


Aunt 


“Why, that is strange, Ellen,” said 
grandma. ‘I had a similar experience. 
Somebody found my spectacles, and saved | 
me the trouble of coming down after the | 
morning paper.” | 

“I wish you would notice the hall 
Closet,” interjected Aunt Julia. ‘You 
know it’s a catch-all for the family.” 

“Yes,” sighed mamma. ‘*When every- 
thing else is in order, that closet rises up 
before me like a nightmare. I must 
Straighten it out this evening.” 

“But it looks very nice to-night,” con- 
tinued Aunt Julia. ‘Shawls all folded on 
the shelves, hoods and gloves and hats 
and rubbers in their proper places. I 
could hardly believe my eyes.” 

“There is a certain little girl,” said 
Papa, “who often forgets to put my gown 
and slippers by the fire, but the fairy must 
have donevit to-night. Have you had a 
dull day, puss?” 





| to make it known to his suffering fellows. 
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‘The pleasantest Saturday I can remem- | 


ber,” replied Alice. 

No one would have thought she was the 
same child who pouted at the rain that 
morning.— Sunday School Classmate. 


*--- — 


HUMOROUS. 


“Mamma,” said Ethel, as she looked be- | 
hind and saw her little footprints in the | 


snow, ‘I hate to leave my tracks behind 
all by themselves. They look #0 lone- 
some.” 


Young Skipjack—Ah—I would like to 


| cross that field; do you think—ah—that 


cow would hurt me? Farmer—Did you 


ever hear of a cow hurtin’ a calf?—The | 


Argosy. 

Lady (who has just discovered that she 
has been sitting on a newly-painted seat) 
—Oh, dear, there’s all the paint come off 
on to my dress! Painter—Never mind: it 
don’t matter, mum. I can soon paint the 
seat again. 

Ralph and his brother Teddie are as 
unlike as can be. 


an occasional short remark from Ralph’s. 


| At last a plaintive little voice called out: | 
“QO mamma, won’t you please to stop Ted, | 


so’s I can think!’ 


“Charley, dear,” said a meeck-looking 


little woman, to her husband, ‘*I want to 
ask youafavor.” ‘What is it?’ ‘I wish 
you would let me learn to talk politics, 
chew tobacco and swear.” ‘Great Scott, 
woman! Have you lost your mind?” 
**No, Charley, dear. I just thought I 


would like to make my society more agree- | 


able to you, so that you would stay at 
home evenings more.” — Merchant Traveler. 


The Methodist Recorder tells this story: 
‘*A report was circulated that a certain old 
pastor in Connecticut was in the habit of 
bringing politics into his pulpit. A friend 
visited the place where the minister was 
reported to have done so, and asked a 
brother in the church, ‘Did Dr. Ely preach 
politics when here?’ ‘Yes,’ was the re- 
sponse, ‘he did.” ‘What did he say? 


‘Well, sir,’ said the interrogated witness, | 


more dubiously, ‘if he didn’t preach poli- 
tice, he prayed politics, anyhow.’ 


what did hesay? urged the friend. ‘Say!’ 


echoed the other, ‘he said, ‘Though hand | 
join in hand, the wicked shall not go un- | 


punished.’ *’** 
oe -~— 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 


| cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 


plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
Ac- 
tuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to all 
who desire it, this recipe, in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 749 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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J0RSETS = 


Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 
Best Wearing Corset 


Ever Made. 
EVERYWHERE. 


SOLD 





Hress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
style liar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The ts are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

e and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 


abl ents. 

, desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. Frocce, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


| KNITTED 
| KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be | 
| appreciated. 


Ralph is a quiet, grave | 
little soul, and Ted a real chatterbox. | 
One night mamma put her boys to bed, | 
| and for a season a perfect little stream of | 
chatter issued from Ted’s bed, with but | 


‘But | 








YW. i HASTINGS, 49 CORNMILL, BOSTEN, MASS. 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 














LOWEST CATALOGUES 
PRICES! FREE! 
BIBLE HELPS SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


| 5 AND LIBRARIES, 
ENERAL S. S. Carbs, 
LITERATURE. Ero. 




















HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST isa 

: with or without the 

ow —_ pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 


er 1 
rr: 


and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled 






| within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 


u lb 
ww the growing little ones has been given in 8 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 















4 bal PRICES. 
by Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones....... $1.75 
, i \\ o ai, * a ** Bone Front only.. 2.00 
. j i \ o 3, “* Laced Back, Boned Front and Back 2.25 
PUP We) * 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones........ 1.50 
| & - - edreeD, « @¢11, “ as “ Boned...... 1.75 
z= “ 621, Children’s—without Bones.... 75 
* 631, Infants’ Ad Ce  ceccece ccccece 75 


PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaN’s JOURNAL. 
One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


CUFF 


AND 


BOSOMS. 


GEO. OLEMENT 
& 00. 






Loa 
LATEST AOHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


- CHLLULOD 
COLLARS, 






LADIES 


re 
} 

af 
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UNIQUE 





The Celluloid Company contidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- 
proof Collars, Cuffs and Busoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods, We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
durable of any goods on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some 
strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive 
material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have any and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. 

A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 25 cts. 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. 


Gents’ Collars. ........sssee+ssse0000. 20 cents, 6 for $1.30. 2.25 per dozen, 
. © ——— * i —_-* ° 








uffs...... 6 for 2.75. 7 
| Ladies’ Collars _ CU 6 for  .85. 1.50 * o 
we yuis .... —_— © 6 for 1.70. 300 *“ ant 
Small Bosoms .. .50 “ Large Bosoms............- 75 cents, 
Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


TRADE 


FLLuLolp 
MARK. 


the genuine celluloid goods, 
Remit by Postal Order, Check, or Stamps. Address 


GEO. CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Patented Textile Fabrics 


| QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where shape 
and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 

We Manufacture Expressly : 
KNIT TEP CARPET LINING. 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


and elastic 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, PILLOWS, AND BOLSTERS. Ff spongy soft. 


ness. The filling isin one whole block or piece; always in order, and no part can become displaced or 


bunchy. 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


The best in the world. Remain elastic and keep their 


KNITTED F LLEO WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 


| of Bamboo, Cherry or Ebonized Wood, of 
| Camp Chair a which can be made 


| to the bottom of the 





Can be used a so ges seg and are to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
8, 


are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plush better than curled hair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE, ‘These, and all of our goods have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 

KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [nall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven wire 
bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on top 
thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTOR YT AT CANTON, MASSE. 


The Neal Baby’s 


Is the invention of a trained nurrse and has 
given great satisfaction to all who have used 
it. It is made of Pure Rubber, on Strong 
Drilling Cloth, made especially for the pur- 
pose, and folded over a pretty frame made 


Folding Bath Tub 


rows older. Attached 
Sath is a Hard Rubber 
Faucet, for the water outlet. Connected at 
one end are Pockets of rubber, gathered on 
and neatly trimmed with ribbon—pink and 
blue—for the reception of numerous little 
sundries attending the baby’s toilet. The 
other end is furnished with a Clothes or 
Towel Bracket. The Bath, when closed, can 
be used as a Valise in travelling, it having 
facilities for packing clothing and numerous 
little articles necessary for the infant’s com- 
fort. By placing a board over the frame, it 
can be used as a bed-side table, to hold a 
tray, flowers, books, etc. When folded up, 2 
the Bath is about four inches thick andthirty- 7 
six inches long, and can be carried in an or- Z 
dinury travelling trunk. It is pretty, practi- 
cal, useful and convenient; which mothers 
will thoroughly appreciate—giving them an 
a, to enjoy the sweet and delight- 
ful pleasure of bathing their own babies, _ 
which should be less intrusted to inexperienced hands. Send for Circulars and prices to 

S. C. NEAL, 19 Clinton Place or 27 North Washington Square, New York City. 


larger as the chile 








KCENICS iierCompininu, Blows 
WY] 4 - eter 
PILLS 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 


sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

WINE OF COC stimulant. @1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 





LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and fother parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Iecns and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


T represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and pest bust support is provided 
aiste, as made for Children and 

] Infants, pertioter attention to the physical pocpertane and requirements of 
aping the parts,and from the 


The only Lining that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 


TAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gppnent. } 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


| Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, 
| Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| The winter session opens Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
| tinues five months. omen students admitted 
| For further information address 

C. N. PEIRCE, D. D.S., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 

Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied, is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Sup- 
Elastic Bands made to order. Office hours, 














rom 9 to°4, daily, except Thursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside practice. Take elevator.” 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures.......s+sseeesses @ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance........+++++. coorscccce -00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ......sceseseseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 6.00 
Graduation Fee.....ccceceeeeee « eccccccccece 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October Ist; ending May, 
1889. SSose gener renee course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s Jovrnat, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


William 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 


| nah D. Cheney. 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 


| Blake. 


Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 


| Parkman. 


| 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 
Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 


| Ward Beecher. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred. 
of one kind, at WomMAnN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


the Hon. Jokn D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 


| Livermore. 








The best and most re- 
T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. ' con Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell! Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, wy, Judge Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historica . 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by Will I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s Jovurnat Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double price. 
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BEDFORD ParK, LONDON, \ 
JUNE 10, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

One of the most interesting of the May 
meetings this year was the annual gather- 
ing of the “‘Women’s Liberal Federation.” 
Some three hundred delegates of the vari- 
ous Liberal Associations all over the coun- 
try came up to London to attend these 
meetings. The members of the Federa- 
tion met to transact business in the morn- 
ing, and the general meeting was held in 
the evening, when the report was present- 
ed. It states that the total number of as- 
sociations now affiliated to the Federation 
is ninety-six, and the aggregate member- 
ship is computed at 33,500, exclusive of 
many other associations which have not 
yet connected themselves with the central 
body. This meeting and the soirée which 
followed took place in the spacious rooms 





| the movement, and Mrs. Eva McLaren 


of the Grosvenor Gallery, the walls re- | 
splendent with the pictures of the recent- | 


ly opened exhibition. Among those pres- 


ent were Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. Par- | 


nell, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, etc. The 
soirée was attended by about 3,000 persons, 
and the crush was so great that a number 
of ladies fainted. 

Mrs. Theodore Fry, on behalf of the 
Federation, presented Mrs. Gladstone with 
a golden bracelet containing a miniature 
of Mr. Gladstone after the painting by 
Millais, the setting being diamonds and 


emeralds in the form ofa shamrock. An 
address was presented to Mrs. Gladstone 


at the same time, setting forth that the 
Women’s Liberal Associations throughout 
England ventured, in connection with Mrs. 
Gladsione’s approaching golden wedding, 
to present to her this token of their profound 
respect and admiration, and they hoped 
she would convey to her husband the as- 
surance of their deep and affectionate re- 
gard and their devotion to the great cause 
with which he was identified. [Cheers. } 
On the following day a conference was 
held by the members of the Association 


and other women interested, on political | 


and social subjects, such asthe Land, Home 
Rule, Women and Peace, Co-operation, 
Women's Trade-Unions and other kindred 
themes. 
the discussions were animated and showed 
marked progress in the political education 
of women. In connection with these 
meetings, the Countess of Aberdeen was 
*‘at home” to the members of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation at her new house in 
Grosvenor Square. Nearly four hundred 
ladies responded to her invitation, includ- 
ing Mrs. Gladstone, the Countess of Rose- 
bery, and Lady Vernon Harcourt, a daugh- 
ter of J. Lothrop Motley, the historian. 
On Tuesday afternoon and evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Hancock gave a recep- 
tion to the delegates at their house at Ken- 
sington. ‘The attendance was very numer- 
ous. Another brilliant gathering at the 
invitation of one of our woman suffrage 
societies took place on the 30th, at the 
Nineteenth Century Art Society’s Galler- 
ies, in Conduit Street, London. Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid was there, and Lady Rob- 
erts; also Miss Becker, Mrs. Walter 
McLaren, Miss Davenport Hill, Miss Emi- 
ly Davies and others. The galleries 


Excellent papers were read, and | 


dowager Lady Stanley, of Alderley, Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Mesdames T. H. 
Green, Leslie Stephen, Humphry Ward, 
J.R. Green, Frederick Harrison, T. H. 
Huxley, Poynter, Lynn Linton, Seeley (of 
Cambridge), K. Paul, Alma Tadema, Mat- 
thew Arnold, A. Toynbee, Max Miiller, 
and Miss Beatrice Potter. A protest is ap- 
pended for signatures. 

You are likely to hear of a counter pro- 
test, with signatures of not less weight and 
probably of much more practical import- 
ance. 

Among the twenty or more congresses 
to be held in Paris this summer, the ‘‘Inter- 
national Congress of Women” is to take 
place July 12 to 19, under the direct aus- 
pices of the French Government. 

Mme. de Morsier, the secretary of the 
Congress, comes over to London next 
week to give an address, explanatory of 


has issued invitations to woman suffrage 

friends to meet that lady at her house. 
REBECCA MOORE. | 

—eoo— 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE, 1889. | 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the June meeting of the Washington | 
Woman Suffrage Association, the paper 
of the evening was presented by your cor- | 
respondent, and dealt with ‘*The Increase 
in Woman Suffrage” during the last quar- 
ter of acentury, citing many of the marked 
changes, not only in woman's position to- 
day, but in public sentiment. The paper 
dealt with facts, and was kindly received. 

Following the paper, Olive Logan ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving some pleasant 
personal recollections of English women 
who are strong believers in, and active 
workers for, woman's enfranchisement. 
Prominent among these were Miss Miiller, 
Lady Sandhurst and Mrs. Fenwick Miller. 
Mrs. Logan gave a graphic account of 
Miss Miller's successful effort to prevent 
the passage of a law which would deprive 
the poor but honest ‘‘pit women” who, in 
the north of England, obtain a livelihood 
by working at the mouths of the coal pits, 
of that employment. The men asking for 
this law were taken with a sudden virtuous 
desire to remove them from the tempta- 
tions of such a life, preferring, it is sup- 
posed, that they should starve to death in 
virtuous retirement, and so leave just so 
many more places open to men. At her 
own expense, Miss Miller took a delega- 
tion of these honest and modest women to 
London, and before the proper authorities 
pleaded their cause so successfunlly, and 
proved their claims so completely, that the 
law never passed, and the women returned 


| to their homes to resume their work, in 


looked most pleasant, for not only did the | 


pictures make a bold show on the walls, 


but many of the robes were both artistic | 


and becoming. It must not be supposed 
for one moment that ‘Primrose dames” 
have a monopoly of elegant costumes. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
teform Union (consisting mostly of men), 


held in Manchester last week, various res- | 


olutions were passed on political subjects, 
including one declaring, ‘‘That it is inex- 
pedient that duly qualified women should 
be excluded from the parliamentary fran- 
chise.” 

The annual meeting of the Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women 
has just been held. ‘This society has been 
in existence thirty years, and still does 
good work. ‘Technical education for girls, 
which is now ‘one of the cries of the day,” 


was scarcely thought of when the society 


was founded, and many new occupations 
for women have since been started and are 
pursued with success. The employments 


promoted by the society are decorative | 


art, wood engraving and wood carving, 


| lectured at Rochester, N. Y., on the prac- 


chromolithography, plan tracing, dispen- | 


sing medicine, clerks and book-keepers, 
type-writing, printing, hairdressing and 
waitresses. The income of the society 
from subscriptions and donations is about 
£600 a year, and it does useful and excel- 
lent work to the extent of its ability. 

In the June number of the Nineteenth 
Century an article has appeared in strong 
opposition to the parliamentary franchise 
for women. It is signed by some influen- 
tial names of women distinguished in phi- 
lanthropy and literature, and names of the 
wives of men not less distinguished in sci- 
ence, literature andlaw. The writer gives 
a calm and judicial statement of the views 
they represent. 

" Amongst the names signed to this dec- 
laration of sentiments are those of the 


| except two. 





‘would really, in the long run, have no 


which they have never since been dis- 
turbed. Mrs. Logan also told Miss Miil- 
ler’s peculiar experiences with the officers 
of the law, who regularly serve a summons 
upon her to show cause why she shall not 
pay her taxes, as she sturdily refuses to do. 
At each suffrage meeting she shows this 
ominous file of papers, which increases in 
size as the years roll by, explaining that, 
after each summons, which she persistent- 
ly disregards, her beautiful furniture and 
valuable bric-a-brac are sold under the 
hammer. At a recent sale, her lady friends 
and admirers clubbed together and bought 
the entire lot, and presented it to her asa 
token of their approval of her staunch | 
principle in this matter. She is a wealthy 
woman, and it is now her desire and in- 
tention to turn her valuable lands and 
magnificent houses into money, that she 
may establish a daily woman’s paper, on 
a par with the leading London dailies now 
existing ; this paper to be printed and pub- 
lished entirely by women. To accomplish 
this, she says, she would willingly live in 
a garret. 

Mrs. Logan gave equally interesting 
sketches of the lives and work of other 
leading English suffragists, and all went 
from the meeting feeling that there was 
ample reason to feel hopeful and encour- 
aged, while such women, on both sides of 
the broad ocean, were working and talking 
for the right. ELLA MARIE MARBLE. 
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THE BAD WOMEN’S VOTES. 





Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Kansas, lately 


tical workings of woman suffrage in Kan- 
sas. The Rochester Democrat and Chron- 
icle, though not in favor of woman 
suffrage, pronounced her address ‘‘master- | 
ly,” and acknowledged that she had refuted 
all the arguments against woman suffrage 
It says: 

**The two theoretical objections she did 
not meet were these: that women are sure 
to ‘vote sentimentally ;’ and that, the pro- 

rtion of bad women to good women be- 

ng about the same as that of bad men to 
good men, granting her sex the suffrage 


practical effect beyond increasing the total 
vote.’ 

In reply to this comment, Mrs. Johns 
wrote to the Democrat and Chronicle as fol- 
lows: 


To the Editor of the Democrat and Chronicle, 
Sir,—In the report of my lecture in your 





| long as women continue to iasist that, with | 


| valuable, and therefore do not bid for the 


| is supported by the ‘*tbad women,” and 
' that candidate will lose of the respectable 


| harm the government less than the bad 


| would come. 


| and notify me when they were ready for 
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yesterday moroing’s issue, I am charged 
with failing to refute two ‘‘theoretical ob- 
jections” to the enfranchisement of wom- 
en, upon which I touched in passing. I 
plead guilty to the charge. Sym y 
with a weary audience caused me to hurry 
over severa mapertant points, and I now 
wish to show that the argument on the 
points referred to in your report is not 


necessarily ‘‘weak.” 
To the first, that women are sure to 
“vote sentimentally.”’ I said that this was 


one of the objections which have come to 
take the place of the old ones which have 
venldhed before the actual experiment, but 
that it is a from the disgruntled 
politicians, defeated candidates or fac- 
tions, and those who have nothing to hope 
for from the woman vote; and this growl 
simply means that if there are any good 
men to be voted for, the women are going 
to vote for them, the ‘‘machine” to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I say frankly 
that in our first election our women did 
show a tendency to vote for the good man, 
without carefully considering his other 
qualifications for office; but experience has 
taught them that a man must not only be 
good, but good for something, to be a use- 
ful officer. One of the most encouraging 
features of women's participation in these 
elections is that they learn. ‘The dispas- 
sionate and business-like fashion in which 
they now go overa man’s qualifications for 
office, and decide upon his fitness therefor, 
is anything but “sentimental.” But so 


all else, the candidate to whom they give 
their support must be a man of clean life, 
they will be charged with ‘sentimental’ 
voting. 

The charge of mugwumpery does not 
move them. Blind adhesion to party is not 
one of their sins. They generally are of | 
the opinion that party lines ought not to 
be drawn in municipal elections. 

And as to the ‘*bad women” objection : 
These women, left to themselves, do not 
incline to go to the polls, except when they | 
see that in the life of a candidate which | 
leads them to the conclusion that his elec- 
tion would mean protection to them, or at 
least non-interference with their business. 
In our first election, a number of aban- 
doned women were brought out, but the 
result was not such as inspired the contin- 
uance of this line of action. It was then 
discovered that a nominee known to be 
supported by this class of women, risked | 
the support of respectable women, and as | 
the latter class is so many thousand times 
larger than the first, our aspirants for 
office of course hold its support the more 





support of the ‘‘bad women.” 

As the “bad women” care nothing for 
the principle, have nothing but contempt 
for the movement, and do not incline to 
go where good women are, and as no- 
body wants their support, because it is as 
dangerous as a pestilence, their vote has 
dwindled down to nearly nothing. We 
fear nothing in our elections from the 
“bad women” vote. Let it but be known, 
and it generally is known, that a candidate 


woman vote hundreds of times more than 
he gains by the bad woman vote. 

I said nothing from which it is fair to 
deduce that ‘‘the proportion of bad women 
to good women is about the same as that of 
bad men to good men.”” On thecontrary, I 
aver that the bad women enfranchised will 





men do, because we have not nearly as 
many bad women as bad men, and because | 
the bad women shrink from going to the | 
polls. Lavra M. JoHNs. | 
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KENTUCKY ORGANIZING. 


COVINGTON, Ky., JUNE 25, 1889. | 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You are interested in the progress of | 
woman suffrage, and I wish to show you, | 
by the following account, that we are not | 
idle in this State, but are moving, slowly | 
and surely. 

Lexington, Covington, and Louisville | 
each have equal rights associations auxil- 
iary to the State association. 

My first effort as State organizer was 
made in Cynthiana. I addressed a letter 
to Mrs. Ashbrook, of that place, asking | 
for the names of any persons who were in- | 
terested in the suffrage movement. A 
prompt reply came that an attempt to or- 
ganize would be useless. At the same | 
time ten names were given me of ladies | 
who might possibly become members of a | 

} 
| 


, suffrage association, if one was organized, 


but not active workers. However, I wrote | 
a personal letter to each of these ladies, 

asking them to consider the matter seri- 

ously, and advise me if they were willing 

to organize. There was no reply for three 

weeks. I wrote another personal letter to | 
them, stating that on April 20 I would be | 
pleased to meet at the hotel as many as 
To my surprise, there were 
fifteen. We had a pleasant two hours’ 
talk, explaining some of the laws that dis- 
criminate against married women. I dis- 
tributed leaflets and the Woman's Column, 
and left a constitution and by-laws for 
them to look over, leaving them to decide 


organization. On the morning of June 4 I 
left for Cynthiana; was met at the station 
by Mrs. M. C. Lebus in her carriage, and 
after a pleasant drive of a mile arrived at 
her beautiful home. Here I partook of a 
bountiful dinner, and after resting for an 
hour, drove to the residence of Mrs. Scan- 
nel, where ten ladies were awaiting us, all 
members of the W. C. T. U. They decided 
at once to organize an Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation. The constitution was signed and 
a course of political study decided upon. | 











I urged them to study and become familiar 
with the laws of the State and town in 
which they live; also the duties, obliga- 
tions, and rights of citizenship. You will 
see by this that with a little effort on the 
part of women much good can be accom- 
plished. 

There will be an election for school trus- 
tees next October in this city, and the Cov- 
ington Equal Rights Association have de- 
cided upon an independent woman's ticket. 
Many of our best men have promised to 
support the ticket not only by voting but 
by working. EvuGeEnr4 B. FARMER, 
Kentucky State Organizer. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


DORCHESTER.—The League held its last 
meeting for the season at Ashmont, in 
Ashmont Hall, on the 19th inst. A pnum- 
ber of women came up from Milton Lower 
Mills, and a pleasant hour was spent. 
Mrs. Lucy Stone was the speaker. Mrs. 
F. E. Billings, the secretary, took several 
new names as members. 


NEEDHAM.—At the annual meeting of 
the Needham Woman Suffrage League, 
held at Mrs. D. P. Washburn’s, the follow- 
ing officers were chosen : 

President—Mrs. Joanna Mills. 

Vice-Presidents—Samuel H. Jones, Mrs. Char- 
lotte F. Fowler, Mrs. Mary W. Mann, C. Ather- 
ton Hicks, Isabelle S. Kingsbury. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. 8. E. M. Kings- 
bury, Mrs. E. C. Whitney, Rev. 8. W. Bush, 
Dr. A. E. Miller, Mrs. D. P. Washburn. 

Secretary —Mrs. H. B. Hicks. 

Assistant—Mrs. A. E. Hicks. 


WORCESTER.—The League met at Mrs. 
Kabley’s, and discussed plans for work 
during the coming year, it being the last 
meeting before the summer vacation. It 
was decided to take up the systematic study 
of municipal government, preparatory 
to obtaining the right of municipal suf- 
frage, paving the way for the full right, 
and to become more familiar with the 
workings of city and town governments. 
The League feels much encouraged with 
the results of the past year’s work, and 
they hope to renew their labors with in- 
creased interest and better results the 
coming vear. The meeting adjourned till 
the first Thursday afternoon in October, 
which will be the annual meeting, at Mrs. 
Dr. Tracy's, Worcester, Mass. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women 
during the two weeks ending June 18, 1889, 
as follows: 

Margaretta Riker, New York, N. Y., 
Bed-pan. 

Maria M. Forestier, Brussels, Belgium, 
Stop-cock. 

Ella Gaines, Colfax, Wash. Ter., Fruit 
or Vegetabie Cooker. 

Mary D. McDowell, 
Padded Underwaist. 

Clara E. Patterson, New York, N. Y., 
Coin-operated Stereoscope. 

Laura P. Sanford, New York, N. Y., 
Book-binding. 

Elvira Stearns, assignor one-half to E. 
A. Sayles, Providence, R. I., Garment 
Measuring Device and Cutting-guide. 


Denton, ‘Texas, 


-©ee— —-——— 


FOR WASHINGTON TEBRITORY. 


In addition to the sums already received 
to aid Washington Territory, we have to 
acknowledge the following : 

Celinda A. B. Lilley....scccceseccee Bo» 





DO YOU SHARE THE RESULTS? 
Why not use other people’s brains as well as 
your own in order to lessen life’s work, and 
especially so when the coming hot weather will 


| make life a burden to those who have to do 


laborious house work? The very word ‘‘Pearl- 
ine” sounds clean and sweet enough to recom- 
mend even a poorer article. But ‘‘Pearline” 
does as clean and as sweet work as its name 
implies. Now if there be a housekeeper among 
the thousands of Witness readers who has 
hitherto lived so far beneath her privileges as not 
to have used ‘‘Pearline,”’ surely she will at once 
purchase a packet and test what it will do for her. 
‘*Pearline”’ represents brains. That ‘is, it is the 
product of long and hard processes of thought, 
investigation and experiment. You are invited 
to share the results.—From New York Witness, 
June 12th, 1889. 
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SPECIAL NOTIOEs, 


To Rent. Several v desirable rooms 
pleasant and quiet, fer enmer. References “en 
er prices for summer. 80 Weg 





se 


A Valuable Recipe. To give a beautiful 
to starched clothes tnd to. prevent the roa 
sticking, half a Zomonia to 
starch. Six oz. five cents. For 

Cobb, Bates & Verna, Cobb, Aldrich & Go” awe 


if 


F 
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A. owe, of Franklin, N. H., 
er tee © m the Azores, a member ot ttn 
W.C. T.U. ando the To A ig prepared for work 
and lectures on Dress Reform, H ty, and other 

of women. Mrs 





Howe has already commenced lecturing on Dress 
Reform 
ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 
Winter St., Mrs. B.A. STEARNS’ at 


tailor method taught; patterns cut by measure: . 
suit cut and made to er: satisfaction guaranteet’ 


MT, CARROLL SEMINARY ters supenort? 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEY 


their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. 25th, 
English branches meconhy taught. Special ad. 
vantages in the study of Lan es, Literature 
Music, and Art. Students carefully fitted for col 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureay 
Miss M. R. HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
Supplies Professors and Teachers for every depart. 
ment of learning. Gives information to parents in 
regard to sch and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
with positions; musicians and readers, also type. 
writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 
and correctors of proof, companions, &c. Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 
outfits. Circulars sent. 








SUMMER VESTS. 


We invite attention to our stock of WHITE 
DUCK and FANCY LINEN VESTS for the 
present season. 

Also, to our DRESS VESTS of WHITE 
MARSEILLES. 

These goods have been made with the greatest 
care from materials that have been thoroughly 
shrunk before cutting. We refer to them as being 
the best Vests made in this country. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


FOR HOT WEATHER, 


English Seersucker Ooats and Vests. 

Genuine India Seersucker Ooats and Vests. 

Alpaca and Mohair Ooats and Vests. 

White Duck Vests. 

Pancy Linen Vests. ‘ 

Standard Flannel and Serge Suits, in dif- 
ferent colors; coats lined and unlined. 


Retailed by the manufacturers at reasonable 
prices. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 














(Mrs.) E. C. ATWOOD, 
Life and Fire 


INSURANCE AGENCY, 


Telephone 512. 54 Equitable Building. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P.M.) 


(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate ail Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &c- 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Building, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 


Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


——— 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situat 
twelve miles from mainland. Magnificent ocea? 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and a2 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $8 per week, a¢- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 

Refers to Mrs. Vogl, WoMAN’s JOURNAL office. 


SPRUCE POINT HOME, 


BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 


Opened July Ist. Rooms rapidly being let. Board 
$7 to $10 per week. Cottage of three rooms to let- 
1000 cottage lots for sale. S. C. CHASE, Spruce 
Point, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


COTTAGES FOR SALE OR TO LET, 

















Located at SOUTHPORT HIGHLANDS, Maine, 
fronting on the Samoset River, with a view of 
the ocean. All steamers to Bath pass this 
river, making several trips daily. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place. 
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For The V 
GIRLS 


BY CHARLOTT 





Girls of To-d 
Never, sin 
Has come | 
A year, a ¢ 
So full of p 

As the time | 

Never in all 
Was there 
To move tl 
To lift up | 
To waken 

As the powe! 

Here at the 
You stand 
Strong in ¢ 
Stirred by 
Through ce 

Armed with 

First, you ar 
Then be thi 
Let your o' 
When mot 
Men will b 

Then, and n¢ 


Second, since 
Have you ! 
That men | 
True is the 
See to it w 

See that you 

Third, you hi 
Maid, and: 
Look in th 
There are « 
Outside yo 

There is wor 

Maid and mo 
See your 01 
Be worthy 
Help men | 
Truly a gir 

Is the strong 


EDITOR! 


The Board of I 
N. Y., consists « 
Many petitions we 
asking that there 
woman appointed « 
the mayor sent i 
ments for this j 
named. So muc 
schools lose, becat 
power which goes 


The newspapers 
regard to the han; 
in Pennsylvania | 
fave more than as 
that this indicate: 
shame for the fact 
any voice in the 
take their propert} 
Stroy the one and 
pleases, 


Kentucky wome 
Vigorous effort to 
of the medieval 1 
Property rights in 
was inserted in the 
lished at Louisvill 
of persons willl 
tions to the Legis! 
Swer have been c 
of the State in une 
Petitions are alrea 
Pamphlet showing 
Present law and 





